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THE RELATIONS OF HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
ae AND ART 
tory, 
and ScIENTIFIC geography as a branch of history is a creation of 
_ Romanticism. It originates in the romantic conception of the 
2° world as a cosmos, the powers of which, including all that lives 
277, and grows on it, are vitally connected and governed by the same 







laws. 













ro The founder of geography in Germany, Alexander von Hum- 

— boldt, showed the way to human geography. Its problems 

Be, follow from the recognition of the fact that man and earth mutually 

- of affect one another. Man strives to order the nature with which he 

ee finds himself surrounded to the best advantage for his mode of i 

' of life. But nature often opposes the power of man and exercises | 

- her effect on his activities regarding both his body and soul. The } 

~~ problem of human geography is the whole problem of environment g 
and adaption and its aim is to explain all living phenomena in so i 

ty far as they are influenced by environment or have influenced it. i 

i). Among these phenomena is Art. Humboldt himself remarks 






that he who wishes to know the origin of a people’s art must study 
‘ the landscape in which this art has grown up; and pioneer 
students of the history of art in Germany have always observed 
the connection between art and landscape. But the unity of 
history recognised by the Romantics was lost in the second half 
of the nineteenth century and art—history segregated itself from 
history and geography andsoughtitsown methods. Soon, however, 
the wish became articulate to free art—history from its self-imposed 
isolation and there began also the attempt to build up an art- 
geography. In France, H. Taine, with his theory of the decisive 
influence of race, epoch and surroundings on art, was followed by 
geographers, Reclus, Vidal La Blanche, Brunhes, who worked out 
ahuman geography. On this basis Brutails inspired a construction 
of a “‘ géographie monumentale de la France.” 1 His suggestion 
bore practically no fruit in France, but it was the foundation for 


1 A Brutails, La géographie monumentale de la France. Paris, 1923. 
No. 77.—voL. Xx. B 
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the work of the Catalan Puigi Cadafalch.1 In Vienna Strzygowski 

attempted to build up most of his work on the foundations of 
art-geography on the basis of the dictum: “ architecture arises 
primarily out of the natural dictates of climate and soil and 
is governed by these elements in accordance with its aim and 
spreads along the lines of traffic and needs in accordance with 
the distribution of power and territory.” In England art-— 
history has never strayed far away from history and has accord- 
ingly often been governed by the view expressed by Buckle : 
“‘ Everywhere the hand of nature is upon us, and the history of 
the human mind can only be understood by connecting it with 
the history and the aspects of the material universe.” 

Art-Geography comprises two principal sets of problems. 
The first group is concerned with the question how far the dis- 
tribution of a style is dependent upon the geo-physic structure 
of the earth, and how far this structure has furthered or rendered 
difficult the influence of one country upon the other. In the 
second the immediate influence of the geographical conditions 
such as soil, climate and atmosphere on forms of art are 
considered. 

Historical geography teaches us that the drama of human 
civilisation is divided into three great acts, each played on its 
own stage. The Eastern civilisations of the river countries— 
Egypt, Assyria and Babylon—independent of the sea, are followed 
by the co-operation of the Mediterranean peoples from whom 
sprang the flower of Classical Art. This, in turn, is broken by the 
eruption of the Germanic peoples into the whole western hemi- 
sphere, and this leads to a diversion of interest from the Medi- 
terranean countries towards the Atlantic Ocean. 

In each of these geographical spheres the whole human 
activity shows itself to be inextricably connected with the soil. 
The co-operation of peoples is dependent on geographical structure ; 
it checks or facilitates the spread of art forms from country to 
country, therefore it is important, the art historian should 
clearly understand the function of geographical divisions in the 
development of art. This is best exemplified by reference to 
Burgundy, that strip of land which connects Italy with the North. 
Its boundaries are determined by the geographical structure, and 
it played a decisive part through the ages as an intermediary of 
art forms between the North and South. 

The unity of Mediterranean civilisation was destroyed when 


+ Puig i Cadafalch, La geografia i els origins del primer art romanie. Barcelona. 
1930. 
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the Nordic peoples streamed over the Alps towards the South. 
When, after a long period of wandering, new kingdoms were 
founded in the North and in the South, it became apparent that 
the geographical structure of Western Europe had prepared a 
connection between them which was of the greatest importance 
for the development of Western art. 

The first general monumental style which covered the greater 
part of the Occident, after the migration, was the Romanesque 
style. The building of the first Romanesque school erected 
between 850 and 1050 a.p. display with astonishing uniformity 
common features.' They are usually referred to by the art 
historian as Lombardic. The outside walls of the churches are 
built up in layers of rubble, they are decorated with ribbon-like 
strips which are bound together by a frieze of round arches. 
This style of decoration is found not only on larger buildings, but 
its use became so general that it appears even in the small churches 
in remote valleys and forms part of the popular heritage spread 
over wide stretches of countries forming a stratum of common 
artistic use.* 

It was in such a stratum that the first Romanesque school 
covered Lombardy and Provence and stretched east to Dalmatia, 
south to Rome and south-west to Catalonia. To the North it 
spread in a thin stream following the Rhine to the Low Countries. 
A superficial glance at the map gives rise to some doubt as to how 
these countries could be so closely connected in spite of such 
barriers as the Alps and the Pyrenees. Mountains certainly can 
form insurmountable barriers, but the geography of art loses 
itself in theory if it attempts to answer the question whether 
mountains and rivers connect or divide. Each individual moun- 
tain and river has, according to its geographical position, its height 
or its breadth, the shape of its slopes or its banks, played its own 
particular part. 

The Alps have never in human history formed a sharp dividing 
line between North and South. In classical times the plain of 
the river Po known as Gallia Cisalpina was merely a Roman 
province, its people were more nearly related with those of the 
North-West than with those of the South, and the country still 


1 Puig i Cadafalch, La geografia i els origins del primer art romanie. Barcelona, 
1930. 

* Formerly the history of architecture was principally concerned with big 
buildings and it attempted to trace lines of connection between them, lines which 
covered a map with a kind of chain. The importance of a distribution of art 
forms in a stratum has been noticed by Strzygowski and his school and by 
Puig i Cadafalch. 
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bears to-day in climate, soil and activity of its people a close 
relaticn to the North. Passes, especially in the Western part, 
make the Alps easy to cross, and through them the Gauls and 
Hannibal found their way to Italy, just as the Romans found 
their way into Gaul. 

The unity of the Mediterranean coast has been preserved from 
classical times until to-day, in spite of the storms of migration 
and political movements, because of the continuous open strip 
running from Tuscany to Catalonia. Charlemagne ignored the 
Pyrenees as a boundary. The Spanish mark which he founded 
corresponded geographically to the present Catalonia and formed 
a triangle between mountain, sea and the river Ebro. In passing 
from Castile into Catalonia one feels the change into the sphere of 
the Mediterranean, and Catalonia bears emphatic witness in art, 
language and politics to the geographically conditioned position 
it has held through the ages. 

The Apennines form a sharper boundary between North and 
South, but even these mountains leave free gaps along the sea- 
coast and are crossed by passes, and it was through these gaps 
that art from the North flowed as far as Rome. It is the Abruzzi 
that first present a barrier behind which a new sphere of culture 
begins. Only along the strip of coast which runs by the Adriatic 
behind the Apennines do Lombardic forms reach to Apulia. 

To the North the sphere of the first Romanesque style stretches 
over Burgundy, Switzerland, the Rhineland and the Low Coun- 
tries to the North Sea. Its limits in East France are defined 
by the central block, the height of Velay, Lyonnais and Beaujolais. 
These mountains separate the valleys of the Rhone and the Saone 
from the Loire, and these valleys in turn lead td the Rhine, the 
Moselle and the Maas. 

For ages these geographical connections influenced the politics 
of the Middle Ages. Charlemagne recognised the cultural uni- 
formity of this territorial strip. The middle kingdom he gave 
his eldest son Lothair reached from the North Sea to Rome. This 
division appears arbitrary when its cultural uniformity is over- 
looked. The far-reaching influence exercised by the Burgundian 
monastery of Cluny in the Middle Ages is partly explained by 
its position in this strip. Even later, when this strip had been 
broken up by the politics of the later Middle Ages, art continued 
to spread in this direction layer upon layer within the old bound- 
aries. In the fourteenth century the Pope transferred his seat 
to Avignon on the Rhone valley, where his court, although in 
exile, still found the soil, sky and sun of southern lands. With 
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the Papacy came the art from Siena, spreading south to Catalonia 
and north over Burgundy. The same narrow strip drew the 
Flemish artists in the seventeenth century to Italy and took the 
art of Caravaggio into Southern France, Burgundy and Flanders. 

The boundaries of this art-territory could be altered when 
the general cultural situation demanded it. For instance, Paris 
in the thirteenth and seventeenth centuries became so strong that 
it was able to divert the stream of art-forms from this particular 
strip. The réle which Burgundy played in the history of art is 
founded on the fact that it formed a bridge between Italy and 
the North. Its art acted like a barometer and shows which 
part of Europe was culturally the most vigorous at different 
periods. In the twelfth century its art belonged to the Roman- 
esque style of the South; in the thirteenth it was more strongly 
influenced by the Gothic Art of the Isle de France. 

On each side of this art-territory are others with definite features 
of their own, the boundaries of which are also conditioned by 
geographical structure. It is the task of art-geography to find 
out the mutual relations between those different territories, how 
the boundaries and connections between them have been altered 
at various times. H. Glueck ! has drawn a map which shows the 
art-geographical situation of Europe about 1400 a.p. before the 
Renaissance had well begun in Italy, and indicates by different 
shadings separate spheres of art which overlap on their boundaries. 
The territory of the Romanesque style is to a great extent occupied 
by the Gothic. In England, North France, and Germany there are 
not just isolated Gothic buildings here and there, but the forms 
have spread so widely and made such a deep impression that they 
have become the art of the people as a whole. Gothic penetrated 
deeply into Italy, the Alps proving no impenetrable barrier, 
although the density of the Gothic stratum in that part which 
it has been already stated belonged to the First Romanesque 
style is considerably loosened and Gothic here takes on a form 
peculiar to the landscape. In the South of France the Northern 
style is also transformed and its buildings make little islands in 
the country. Catalonia is again bound up with the Languedoc. 
Of the cultural sphere of the Romanesque style only a small part 
remained not fully occupied by the Gothic. It was in this sphere 
(Rome, Florence, Venice), where Byzantine art simultaneously 
spread its influence, that the art of the Renaissance arose and 

1 Das kunstgeographische Bild Europas am Ende des Mittelalters, und die 


Grundlagen der Renaissance. Monatshefte fur Kunstwissenschaft, 1921, pp. 161- 
173, 
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reclaimed the territory which southern art had lost to Gothic 
and which the structure of Europe had already allotted to it in 
antiquity. Within this geographical structure human history had 
its course in a rhythmic movement from South to North and 
from North to South. 

Beside the general structure of Western Europe every country 
has its own physical structure which influences the arts of the 
country through the ages, dividing the country into different 
zones, like France north and south of the Loire. This geo- 
graphical structure was the basis upon which in Germany the 
“ Stammeskunde ” was built up which explains the cultural 
individuality of the different parts of Germany. 

Between these territories there have been exchanges of art- 
forms such as when one single building radiated its influence 
across the boundaries, and on the other hand when boundaries 
overlapped and covered the art-forms which already existed. 

In these exchanges one of the most important means has been 
the roads. They remained almost the same forcenturies. Whether 
they were always used to the same degree depends naturally 
on the contemporary cultural situation, but the course of the road 
is determined by geographical conditions. 

The network of roads which overhang Europe to-day goes 
for the most part back to Roman times, for roads were a vital 
factor in the system of the Roman Empire, forming a compre- 
pensive and well-thought-out network into the furthest provinces 
of the Empire. However much the practical sense of the 
Romans might strive to make itself free from the dictates of 
geography in order to build military roads as straight as possible 
these roads had to follow the line of mountains and rivers and 
seek out the places where these could be most easily crossed. 

Lombardy has at all times played an important part in art 
history as the intermediary of art-forms between North and 
South. This country is peculiarly adapted to function in this 
way by her position as the natural meeting-place of roads. 

The pilgrimage routes in the early Middle Ages are among 
the most important factors in the spread and exchange of art- 
forms. At least as important as pilgrimages to Rome and the 
Holy Land have been those to Santiago diCompostella. Literary 
history discovered before the history of art, the significance of 
pilgrims’ ways, for Bédier pointed out that the Chansons de Gestes, 
the great epics narrating in verse the history of the Emperor 
Charles and his heroes, are in origin closely connected with the 
monasteries lying on the road to Compostella, The organisation 
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of the pilgrimage train lay in the hands of the mightiest ecclesiasti- 
cal power of that age, the Monastery of Cluny in Burgundy, which 
thus, together with its peculiar situation already referred to, came 
to exercise an unprecedented influence over the art of the early 
Middle Ages. 

In French architecture these roads to Santiago have been 
instrumental in providing the pilgrims in widely different settings 
with one type of pilgrim church, It is spacious, arranged with 
its ambulatory and chapels so as to allow a great stream of pilgrims 
to pass before its altars. It is the Auvergne type with galleries 
above the side-aisles repeated on a larger scale and more impress- 
ively in Toulouse, Conques and Santiago. 

In close connection with these pilgrim routes to Santiago are 
the roads to Rome and the Holy Land. On these, French archi- 
tectural forms may be found as far as Apulia, where ships took the 
pilgrims to the Holy Land. Kingsley Porter stresses the import- 
ance of this network and shows how Romanesque sculpture was 
carried from place to place. 

In England, too, pilgrimages became more popular in the 
thirteenth centry and certain roads, therefore, grew in importance. 
It is still, however, debatable how far these pilgrimages influenced 
the spread of art-forms in this country.? 

In the later Middle Ages the task of the pilgrim road was taken 
over by the trade route which used the sea as well as the land. 
In the connection between the North and the Baltic seas, sea 
routes took the places of roads and England from very early 
times was confined to their use. The routes used by the Hanseatic 
League in exchanging goods have been also of the greatest influence 
as artistic intermediaries. Sometimes a river like the Rhine has 
taken over the task of the roads in carrying trade together with 
art-forms. 

Turn now to the second set of problems connected with the 
immediate geographical influence on the art-forms themselves. 
It can easily be traced where the soil itself becomes a part of the 
art-work as in town-planning.® 

From antiquity there appeared two types of town-plans which 


1 K. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture on the Pilgrimage Road, 

* A. N. Hartmann, 7'he Story of the Roads, London, 1927, p. 23: ‘ The most 
celebrated . . . was the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, and the Pilgrims’ 
Way between Winchester and Canterbury was in consequence by far the best road 
in England; but many of the devout journeyed also to the tomb of St, Cuthbert 
at Durham and of Edward the Confessor at Westminster, to the shrine of Our 
Lady of Walsingham and to the Holy Thorn at Glastonbury.” 

* F. Gantner, Grundformen der europaeischen Stadt, Wien, 1928, 
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have remained to this day, examples of which can be seen in 
Bern, Switzerland, and in Verona, Italy. Each of these towns is 
almost surrounded by water, a semi-island, but the relation of 
each to the site is quite different. In Bern the streets follow the 
gentle curve of the hill not only on the periphery but also in the 
centre of the town. The town takes the form of the ground as 
though the same force which shaped mountain and river had also 
been effective in the growth of the town. But in Verona a 
scheme has been planned independent of the soil or water. It is 
the rectangular house which determines the direction of the 
streets; the various blocks of houses are arranged as far as 
possible to allow for a connected rectangular network of streets, 
and only where the town touches the river-banks will it be found 
that the blocks of houses adapt themselves to the curve. 

This regular chessboard-like plan was in use generally in 
Roman times. The Romans took this abstract scheme from 
country to country, since it was the best plan for a military 
town, guarded by soldiers, who had no home. In the majority 
of ancient Roman towns—even in London—the old castrum plan 
can still be traced, in spite of medieval structures having robbed it 
of its stiffness. Medieval town-planning pays attention, par- 
ticularly in the North, to the soil on which it builds.1_ The charm 
which draws so many people to the medieval towns of Rothen- 
burg and Dinkelsbuehl rests entirely in their particular setting 
on the landscape. Each seems to be built by the local genius of 
the place. 

Coast and mountain towns develop their own forms. The 
city set on the hill whose silhouette greets us from afar is for us 
primarily the town of the Middle Ages. It is found both in the 
North and South, but each is different from the other as are the 
northern mountains and forests from the hills and woodlands of 
the South. In Breisach on the Rhine houses cling to the hillside, 
the steep roofs and pointed towers follow the lines of the trees 
and hills—these give an indented and changeable outline—but 
in Siena the block-like houses with their flat roofs stand firmly on 
the ground, the hill is crowned by the lengthy cathedral with a 
flat and definite outline. Breisach gives the impression of natural 
growth, whereas Siena seems more the outcome of architectural 
imagination. 


* In the south and west of France the geometrical scheme was, however, still 
retained in a few foundations of the thirteenth century and also in the colonial 
towns of north-east Germany, where the flatness of the land facilitated the 
chessboard plan. 
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After the Middle Ages the abstract plan, or that which is 
superimposed upon the soil, was fully developed in France. The 
French landscape is less strongly defined than that of Germany, 
Italy or England, and the French take up a different attitude 
towards it. ‘The impression retained of the landscape of Northern 
France is as indistinct as that of other lands is clear. The less 
distinct the type of landscape—that is to say, the less natural 
the landscape—the greater the demand for a particular archi- 
tectural form and the more easily can it be dominated by the 
human will. France is therefore the natural ground for the 
town of Absolutism. At Versailles the three main streets radiate 
from the place, and the houses, similar one to the other, fit 
into the angles and lines of the square. The domination of the 
royal will over that of his subjects and of nature can receive no 
clearer expression. The political and social reasons for the 
origin of this type of structure as well as the purely artistic, are 
not to be denied. They are even the more important; but the 
basis for this origin is always formed by the soil. This type of 
French town was indeed taken over by other countries; but even 
so it was always considered to be a French invention which became 
an international fashion. 

The inspiration to a newer and freer town-planning comes 
from England, whose people have always been averse from ab- 
stract town-planning. In the reign of Edward 1 (1272-1307) 
towns were founded on the chessboard plan and again attempts 
were made in the seventeenth century to introduce the geometrical 
plan from France, but these remained isolated. 

The greatest task which English town-planning had to face 
was the rebuilding of London after the Great Fire (1666), From 
the three selected designs, all under the influence of geometrical 
planning, that of Sir Christopher Wren’s was selected as being 
the least stiff and one which paid attention to the lines of the old 
streets and sites of old buildings. These buildings—St. Paul’s, 
the Tower and Exchange—were connected, it is true, by direct 
lines of streets, but they divide the area in quite uneven parts, 
and on the right-hand side of the plan, the squares are formed 
according to the French Sternplatz idea, a circus with radiating 
streets, but not so much from a regular geometrical pattern as a 
conglomeration of streets much like a spider’s web. In the end, 
however, this plan was not fully carried out and what is known 
to-day as the City still suffers from its plethora of narrow medieval 
streets. 

The city of Bath, centre of the best society and the choicest 
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spirits in the eighteenth century, was also the home of a new 
town-planning. The old confines of the town had become too 
small and John Wood and his son undertook their extension in a 
quite new spirit. The town grew mostly to the North, where the 
circles of Wood senior were followed by the Royal Crescent of 
Wood junior. The need of protection by city walls no longer 
exists nor do the houses turn face towards the church or castle, 
but they are built away from the medieval confines of the 
city towards the country, where there is room for further 
development. The natural curve of the hills is reduced to a 
regular semicircle and the houses of a like form make a finished 
architectural front; but the decisive point is that the old town 
boundaries have been broken and the view of the country has 
been opened up, and with this penetration into the country begins 
the history of the modern suburb. 

To-day the modern suburb shows one of the most detrimental 
consequences of man’s contempt for the natural geographical 
conditions. Everywhere the same type of suburb grows up with 
nearly the same type of house, with no regard to the surroundings 
or to any local material that may be available. 

Formerly building material always had the strongest influence 
upon the architecture. The art-historian has not only to note 
the fact as to what material has been used, he must also endeavour 
to discover how far the character of the material has conditioned 
the appearance of the building. 

In the first place, material is the basis of the shales: of 
construction. It is due to a great extent to the available material 
that South France in the Middle Ages arrived at church vaulting 
so much earlier than the North. Superfluity of stone and poverty 
of wood soon led to roofing with stone without using wood, and 
the churches of Southern France are for the most part entirely 
without a wooden framework, the tiles being laid directly on the 
vaulting, while the Gothic cross-ribbed vaulting covered by a 
lofty framework fully developed in the wooded countries in the 
North, 

The nature of building material, moreover, conditioned by 
ite weight or lightness, flexibility or hardness, the impression made 
by the building. Owing to their great pressure-resisting blocks 
of marble, we find a people like the Greeks using the straight 
architrave on perpendicular columns which develop a static sense 
different from that, for instance, of the Syrians, who vaulted 
wide spaces with light tiles, or the people of the North, who made 
a steeply rising framework of long wooden beams. The North 
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has never had the same feeling as the South for stone as a piece of 
form of certain weight and strength of which one added to the 
other makes a building. This is revealed chiefly in the late 
Romanesque and late Gothic, essentially northern styles, where 
stone treated as soft and flexible wood gives the characteristic 
feeling for growing-up or forming out from an undivided mass 
which is the basis of the northern architectural sense. This is 
in contrast to the tectonic sense of Italy and Greece and is due 
partly to the difference in the material obtainable. 

Finally, material determines the contour, the appearance of 
the surface and the details of the decoration of a building. The 
front of Strassburg Cathedral is faced with lace-like tracery of 
free-standing masonry, all plain surfaces are eliminated. The 
art-historian should note the spirit which conceived this work, 
found the material which made its realisation possible in the easily 
worked sandstone of the Vosges.! It is only freestone that makes 
the richness of Gothic decoration possible. In strong contrast 
to this broken surface stand the smooth almost unbroken fronts 
of the North German brick churches. Their walls are built up 
of many small equal parts, a restful outline encloses the surfaces. 
The decorative element is introduced by the colour of the bricks, 
the network of joins and the small repeated pattern. 

A similar style has developed in countries using the same build- 
ing material, and work in North Germany, the Bavarian plain, 
Lombardy all show related features. When the East and South 
of England, towards the end of the Middle Ages, had considerably 
diminished the wood supply, the art of building in brick was 
imported from its neighbour, Flanders, and similar features were 
developed. 

Unfortunately work on medieval architecture treated from the 
point of view of local material and style is still wanting. Doubt- 
less the chief local styles of England could also be grouped if 
reference were possible to the geological map. A. K. Wickham, 
in his book of English villages (London, Batsford, 1933), succeeds 
in explaining the style of the English village from the material 
locally available. Naturally the more ordinary a work is, the 
more it depends on local conditions. In the bigger buildings one 
is often able to see an attempt to become free of this restriction 
by bringing in building material from elsewhere, thus enabling the 
architect to execute his more ambitious intentions. The use of 
certain material does not entirely depend on local quarries or 


? F. Ponten, Anregungen zu kunstgeographischen Studien in Petermanns 
Mitteil, aus F. Perthes Geogr. Anstalt, 1920, p. 89. 
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transport; it is also connected with climate in so far as it can 
be affected by atmosphere. Climate, furthermore, temperature, 
rainfall or light, affect the height of the building, proclivity 
of the roof and the width of the windows. A building usually 
betrays by its windows whether it stands in a cool country under 
an overcast sky, or whether hot bright sun falls upon it during 
the greater part of the day. The North not being so well supplied 
with light and warmth from the sun, efforts are made to introduce 
as much light as possible through the wide windows. Those 
travelling in Italy, on the other hand, experience the comfort of 
escaping from a hot shadeless street into a cool dim church. 

It is only in the North that the Gothic is found to reduce the 
walls so far as to make them mere scaffolds between the windows. 
Southern Gothic prefers small windows between large wall 
spaces. This relation between wall and window in the North 
and South is throughout the whole development of art as un- 
changeable as the climate. Bernini’s Palace, Montecitorio, turns 
a stern and reluctant face to the outside world through its small 
windows. In Versailles, in spite of its classical forms, the old 
attempt to reduce the walls is apparent. Windows became what 
are known to-day as French windows ; they opened to the ground 
and the walls between became a mere flat framework. England, 
in its love of fresh air, garden and landscape, went a step further, 
with the oriel window, a characteristic feature of an English 
country house of the Renaissance; it projects well beyond the 
plain wall and consists almost entirely of glass, so that only a 
transparent wall remains between the interior and the outside 
world. 

As England followed nature in town-planning, so it became 
also the originator of a related garden architecture. Three 
countries—Italy, France and England—have created in chrono- 
logical sequence the three basic types of garden, and each type 
expresses the character of the landscape of its home. 

The Villa d’Este at Tivoli, in spite of later changes made by 
the growth of the trees, is the best representative of the Italian 
garden. The garden climbs in distinct stages connected by rather 
steep stairways up the hillsides to the broadly planned villa on the 
top. The natural forms of the Italian hillside have been worked 
out clearly in the planning of this garden. It has already been 
pointed out that Northern France has not so definite a contrast 
between hill and plain as Southern France. The plain offers far 
less opposition to the will of man, and the French garden is a 
most impressive monument of the domination of man over nature. 
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The garden style of Le Nétre depends on the principle of levelling 
out the differences in the elevation of the soil so that the garden 
stretches away in gradual declivities into a landscape as flat as 
itself. Levelling is found in the cultivation of the soil in the 
North as terracing is in the South. The Palace of Versailles is 
situated on a hill above the plain, but this does not fall away in 
distinct and emphatic stages. Differences in level are slurred 
over by gentle slopes, curving stairways, and from the bottom of 
the steps to the last two poplars at the end of the great canal, the 
garden spreads its flat surface, crossed by straight paths along 
which the eye can travel to the distant horizon. Soil, plants and 
trees are all subjected to a system of geometrical lines. What 
appears to many as sheer coercion of nature seems to others but 
as the victory of man over natural forces. 

The influence of French civilisation in the eighteenth century 
was so great that the form of the French garden was taken beyond 
the frontiers of France into other countries. But what in France 
was created out of the national feeling and of native landscape 
appears unnatural in other countries. England also adopted the 
French garden, as, for instance, in Hampton Court, and again in 
the seventeenth century a dead straight canal was planned in 
St. James’s Park behind Whitehall, in place of which to-day there 
is a lake with curving shores with an island and trees with branches 
dipping into the water. 

Winding lanes, grassy slopes, large free-growing trees and the 
quiet flow of streams are characteristic of English landscape, and 
the art of the English garden lies in the endeavour to develop these 
features. It is in nature, in the gentle swelling of the hills, and 
in the outline of the trees, that the eye finds that line of beauty 
demanded by Hogarth.! In the English garden, instead of 
rectangular divisions, are found forms of an irregular type, the 
direct outcome of nature and landscape. Hedges and paths 
follow the undulations of the meadowland, paths are no longer 
the dominating lines because the lawns invite the visitor to wander 
over them. The French garden is created for the use of society, 
the English garden invites one to meditate and enjoy the solitude 
of nature. Humphrey Repton, full of pride, wrote : ‘ to improve 
the scenery of a country and to display its native beauties with 
advantage is an art which originated in England and has therefore 
been called ‘ English gardening.’ ” * 

1 F, Hallbaum, Der Landschaftsgarten, Miinchen, 1927, p. 66. 


2 H. Repton, An Enquiry into the Changes of T'aste in Landscape Gardening, 
London, 1806, p. 43. 
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From the survey of the various types of towns and gardens it 
is evident that different countries and different epochs have at 
times taken up very different attitudes to geographical conditions. 
It depends on the general arrangement of civilisation in Europe 
at different periods which country, and with it which ideal of 
landscape, takes the lead. The mountain ideal of the South, the 
lowland ideal of Holland and France and the meadow and tree 
ideal of England all emerged during the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries. With the predominance of a people in Europe its 
conception of nature was spread. 

Tt is on the basis of its own strong conception of nature that 
the North came to take up landscape painting far earlier than the 
South. Men of the North are occupied with the change of season, 
time and weather more than those of the South—they are op- 
pressed by nature or they rejoice and are in harmony with her. 
Classical Italian landscape and the Dutch Lowland represent the 
two opposite poles of the landscape susceptibilities. The Italian, 
surrounded by hills under a clear sky, sees the individual plastic 
shape. The Northerner by the sea sees the expanse of the plain 
shimmering in the sequence of sun and cloud, its boundaries and 
forms obscured by the damp atmosphere. Classical landscape 
could thus grow only on Italian soil, for its classical forms are 
already prepared by nature. A Carracci builds his picture of 
large individual heavy forms placed like blocks one against the 
other, while in Ruisdael’s picture one seems to be in a land which 
still shares the vastness of sea and sky. Limitation thus belongs 
to classical Southern landscape as infinity does to Northern. 

All Northern landscape painters, however much they may have 
absorbed of Italy, strive to reproduce the distant view to an infinite 
horizon. In this distance clarity of form is lost, but the eye is 
sensitive to fine transitions from colour to colour, to the counter- 
play of light and shadow and the density of atmosphere. 

In this connection it should be remembered that linear 
perspective has been developed in the South and aerial perspective 
in the North. 

Half-way between these two landscape conceptions stand the 
pictures of Claude Lorraine. As a native of Lorraine, he comes 
from that strip of country which has already been referred to as 
connecting the Northern and Southern cultures. ‘The importance 
of his pictures is that he was a Northerner seeing Italy with the 
eye of a Northerner. His landscapes have the definite classical 
construction, but they are penetrated and lightened by transparency 
of form, colour, charm of light and silvery vapour. ‘Thus trans- 
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formed the so-called classical landscape could be accepted in the 
North. 

A still stronger modification was made in England when 
Turner painted his landscapes composed of light and coloured air 
in a country of damp air and mist where forms appear but a denser 
form of the atmosphere from which they arise and whither they 
return. As March Philips emphasises in his Form and Colour, 
“the sentiment which belongs to English landscape in contrast 
to Southern . . . is owing largely to the softening, blurring in- 
fluence of the English climate which effectually subdues in our 
scenery that quality of form which in Greece . . . retains its 
exactitude to the farthest limits of the horizon.” 

The feeling for plastic form and for line and colour is differently 
distributed in European countries. When the attempt is made 
to fix this division between North and South geographically, it 
will be found that within these broad contrasts there are again 
different zones of common vision.! The sense of colour does not 
steadily decline from the North to the South, nor the feeling for 
plastic form develop as one proceeds in the same direction, for 
Western Europe is divided into strips of such zones of vision 
which mutually interchange. Inhabitants of the plain and 
the coast develop a sense for colour and light and inhabitants of 
the hills for plastic form. In a street of Danzig, a town that has 
arisen from the plain and is built of brick, the houses stand side 
by side in an unbroken line. No building projects beyond the 
flat frontage and the cornices are thin unbroken bands. The 
windows are cut into the walls without gables and form dark 
spots, or glimmer in the sunshine against the red-brown brick. 
North Germany, England, Holland and Scandinavia form from 
this point of view a common zone of vision. Any London street 
will bear witness to this. 

South Germany, Switzerland and North France form another 
zone in which is developed a sense for plastic form. In a street 
in Bern each house is practically an independent block. Parts of 
the building project into the street. Instead of the high silhouette 
of the gables, as in Danzig, the houses are covered with broad 
projecting roofs, each isolated from its neighbours. The contrast 
of light and shadow underlines the emphasis of plastic form. 

South of the Alps there is another zone, colourful and pictur- 
esque in appearance. Lombardy has always indulged in an un- 
architectural use of decoration and colour in building. The 
fagade of the Certosa has very little real architecture about it. It 

1 K. Gerstenberg, Ideen zu einer Kunstgeographie Huropas, Leipzig, 1922. 
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is more like a coloured tapestry with its superabundant fantastic 
ornament. It is not surprising that the forms of the Upper Italian 
Renaissance spread more easily and at an earlier date to the North, 
for it was there that a zone of similar kind of vision was found to 
that of Central Italy. The great struggle between line and colour 
so clearly indicated by Vasari, is not one of abstract theory in the 
Renaissance. It arises from the contrast of two landscapes as 
widely separated in soil and climate as those of Venice and 
Florence. No European town exists whose style is grown up of 
the place itself to such a degree as that of Venice, the town of 
the lagoons. The facade of the Venetian palace in its loose 
structure, the decoration of the shining marble surfaces and 
brilliant stones is connected with the mirror of the lagoon and its 
glimmering reflections. The Florentine palace is a solid block, 
built of single storeys whose limits are clearly separated one from 
the other. As the storeys are clearly separated, so each window 
is set as a plastic form in the wall of the cube-like block and is 
emphasised by the shadow of the widely-projecting roof. This 
contrast holds good right into the Baroque. 

England has always shown a leaning towards the Upper 
Italian vision. If the Palladian style took such firm root in 
England as to become by the side of Gothic a second national style, 
it can perhaps be explained by the fact that the art of Palladio 
originated in a plain and near to the sea. The Palladian manner 
differs not only in its picturesque effect from the architecture of 
Rome, but it lacks the sense of the structural function of each 
architectural member in a building as an architectural organism 
built for stress and burden, for the standing out or marking out 
of individual plastic forms from the mass of the building. 

The feeling for the function of members in the struggle with 
the weight of the body is the basis of Central Italian sculpture. 
It is an extremely difficult question how far soil and climate have 
influenced the feeling for the individual body and its movement, 
its weight and its mass and the distribution of its strength. 
Woelfflin, one of the finest connoissuers of this particular aspect 
of Art, writes: “a most highly developed sense of the body in 
its mass and the possibilities of its weight is the starting-point of 
Italian sculpture as of Italian architecture, and it is useless to 
attempt the elucidation of Italian effects of proportion so long as 
one has not mastered this Italian sense of the body.” 

Sensibility to the body and its movements is in the North 
fundamentally different from the very first beginning of plastic 
art. Gothic monumental sculpture developed from the column 
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figures standing in the porches. Their characteristic as free- 
standing statues is that they possess volume but not weight. They 
grow up with the column to which they are attached and do not 
stand firmly on the ground. The lines of their draperies and their 
outlines strengthen this expression of upward growth. A Madonna 
of Giovanni Pisano stands firmly on the ground and her limbs 
grow from the heavy mass of the body—she is a system of strength 
in herself. French sculpture has no meaning apart from the 
building with which it has grownup. It is attached toit and in- 
fused with the strength of the whole building. 

This contrast between the French and Italian sense of the 
body has existed through the ages. The influence of Italian 
Baroque sculpture in France in the seventeenth century has 
not essentially altered anything of it. The ideal of human 
movement in France is grace, and it occurs when the body dis- 
guises its weight and abandons itself to the human will, and so it 
is that France has not been able to understand completely 
Michel Angelo’s sculpture. 

The further North we go, into the zone of unsculptural form 
and colour, the less will be found of the Italian body sensibility. 
There can be no doubt that soil, climate and the activity of 
mankind has in it the very strongest influence. It would be an 
interesting revelation to show a map of Europe on which the 
distribution of sculpture at different periods is marked, and it 
remains for the art-geographer to compare this map with others 
showing architecture, and to find out if in any way they correspond. 

It has not been possible here to do more than indicate the 
problems and methods of art-geography. In working out these 
problems art-geography forms a valuable link between general 
history and the history of art. PETER BRIEGER. 


No. 77.—voL. Xx. 





ARIOSTO 


TuE history of the changes in taste is an interesting by-path 
in the story of the development of European culture, and in such 
a history Ariosto might supply an interesting chapter. I think 
he is now not much read outside of Italy, but in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries he was one of the most popular of writers. 
Voltaire somewhere says that while his copy of Dante is safe in its 
panoply of dust on his shelves he cannot keep an Ariosto. Now 
for one person who reads Ariosto there must be more than a 
hundred who turn with increasing affection to the pages of Dante. 
In our own country the pages of Scott afford us abundant evidence 
of the high estimation in which Ariosto was held when the Waverley 
novels were being written. When Scott was in Italy in 1832 he 
told his friend Mr. Cheyney “‘ that he had formerly made it a 
practice to read through the Orlando of Ariosto once every year.” 
There are many passages in the Waverleys which show how 
thoroughly he knew him. Waverley itself is especially interesting 
as illustrating not only Scott’s familiarity with Ariosto but also 
the popularity of Italian studies in his day. When Captain 
Edward Waverley—an officer, be it remembered, in the English 
army—visited Tully Veolan, his friendship for Rose Bradwardine, 
a girl of seventeen summers, was assisted by their common 
interest in Italian literature. She “ now asked Edward to mend 
her pen, now to construe a stanza in Tasso, and now how to spell 
a very very long word in her version of it.’”” A later passage in 
the book suggests that their studies included Ariosto. For when 
the red-coats had sacked Tully Veolan and Captain Waverley was 
hunting among the ruins for some traces of his vanished friends, 
he found “‘ several of her books mingled with broken flower-pots 
and other remnants. Among these he distinguished one of his 
own, a small copy of Ariosto, and gathered it as a treasure, though 
wasted by the wind and rain.” Many modern readers will find it 
difficult to catch the allusion in the heading of Chapter LVIII, 
“The Confusion of King Agramant’s Camp,” but Scott could 
apparently rely on his public knowing something of the dis- 
sensions and feuds of the camp of the leader of the Saracen army 
in Ariosto’s poem. 

I cannot claim with Scott that I have made a practice of read- 
ing the Orlando of Ariosto through every year; but I have read 
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it through many times, and I propose to say something of the 
interest it possesses for students of history. It is often possible 
to use the great imaginative works of a period as a mirror in which 
one may catch the thoughts and judgments of contemporaries on 
the movements and events of the time. Such thoughts and judg- 
ments are all the more valuable where they are spontaneous and 
reflect the ideas of the common man rather than those of the 
politician or theologian. 

Ariosto’s poem is nominally concerned with the ninth century, 
though it would be difficult to fix any precise date for the fantastic 
happenings of his story. It is in form a continuation of Boiardo’s 
Poem, the Orlando Inamorato. Charlemagne and his paladins 
are besieged in Paris by the Saracen army. But the Christian 
forces have been sadly depleted by the appearance of Angelica, 
Princess of Cathay, in pursuit of whom many of the Paladins have 
deserted their King. When Paris seems certain to fall, the city 
is saved by the arrival of an English and Scotch army under divine 
guidance. Then the tables are turned, and the pagan army falls 
back, divided by feuds and distracted by rivalries, on its base at 
Arles. The issue is at last decided by a contest of three against 
three—Agramante, Gradasso and Sobrino for the pagans, Orlando, 
Brandimarte and Oliviero for the Christians—in which victory 
comes to the Christian champions. The pagan forces fall back 
in confusion to the African coast and meet further disasters as 
they go. 

But such an outline as this gives a wholly false idea of the 
poem. It represents it as a serious epic, which it is not in the 
least. The central thread is not the fate of Christendom in its 
struggle with Islam, but the love of Orlando for Angelica, and his 
madness when he finds that she has accepted the hand of Medoro, 
a common soldier in the Saracen ranks, and has with him gone 
off to her kingdom of Cathay. Orlando’s lost wits are brought 
back to him from the limbo of lost things by Astolfo, the English- 
man, who goes to the regions of the moon on what is rather an 
airplane than a flying horse. So Orlando recovers in time to fight 
in the last decisive struggle of three against three. But even 
Orlando’s love and madness are often lost sight of while we follow 
the wild adventures of other heroes—whether men or women—on 
the Saracen and Christian sides. Rinaldo and Bradamante, 
Astolfo the Englishman, whom Charlemagne in Bocardo’s poem 
tried to bind to his side by the offer of Ireland, Rodomonte, 
Marfisa, Zerbino, Prince of Scotland, Isabella, Brunello and 


Gabrina—these and many others claim our attention and give to 
o2 
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the poem at the first reading an impression of confusion which it 
never quite loses. 

It will be seen that for the history of thetenth century Ariosto’s 
poem possesses no value whatever. Charlemagne never used 
Paris as his capital; he was never besieged there or anywhere by 
the forces of Islam; his relations in the poem with Scotland and 
England have no basis in historical fact; Jerusalem was not held 
by the Christians in the ninth century. The ideas, the armour, 
the events of the poem have no relation to the ninth century at all. 

If the poem has any historical value it is not for the tenth but 
for the sixteenth century, and for that century its interest seems 
to me to be considerable. Ariosto is without question a great 
poet, but not a great or original thinker. He reflects the opinion 
of educated Italy on the events of his time. This is the aspect of 
his work to which I shall devote a little attention. Yet it must 
be remembered that the position of Ferrara was in some respects 
peculiar. It was one of the cities of Italy where the Protestant 
Reformation seemed for a time to ‘have a real chance of success. 
The Duke had married Renée, daughter of Louis XII of France, 
and she had joined the Protestant cause with conviction and 
determination. Calvin was recently returned from a visit to her 
court when he established himself in Geneva. The intellectual 
atmosphere in Ferrara must have been peculiarly favourable to a 
free survey of contemporary events. The history of the city is 
itself full of interest and the poem has many allusions to it and 
descriptions of prominent events in it. Ariosto misses no 
opportunity of praising Duke Ercole d’Este and his brother the 
Cardinal Ippolito. In the forty-sixth (and last) canto he repre- 
sents the leading ladies and gentlemen of the city waiting to 
welcome him after his long journey. The history of Ferrara and 
Ariosto’s relation to it have been told by Mr. Ernest Gardner in 
his King of Court Poets. It is only the wider aspects of European 
history that I can touch on in this short article. 

And first it is interesting to inquire how much Ariosto knew 
of the world. It was the period of the Great Discoveries, for the 
publication of the poem extended from 1516 to 1532. Italy had 
played an important, though indirect, part in those discoveries, 
and the poem takes us into many parts of Europe and sometimes 
beyond the borders of Europe. Rinaldo in Canto 43 makes a 
journey through Italy that is full of topographical interest. The 
poet clearly knows the neighbourhood of Paris, and his account of 
the Low Countries and of the country round Arles reveals a personal 
knowledge of those localities. When his heroes go further afield, 
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though the names belong to actual places, the country is usually 
fairyland. ‘Thus when Ruggiero reaches the camp of the 
Bulgarians we look in vain for any indication of the geographical 
features of the Balkans. Astolfo, the Englishman (it is curious 
that his name and character and adventures have not appealed 
more to English readers), goes among many other places to Egypt 
and to Damascus and with his magic horn performs many amazing 
exploits. There are touches in the description of Egypt which 
seem to show some acquaintance with the country, but all that 
concerns Damascus is purely fanciful. The treatment of our own 
island in the poem is particularly interesting. I have already 
indicated what a large part in the poem is played by Astolfo. 
Zerbino Prince of Scotland is one of the most interesting of the 
secondary figures in the poem; his love for Isabella, his death in 
her arms, her devotion to his memory and her escape from Rodo- 
monte’s attempts to add her to his harem are among the most 
attractive episodes in the long poem. But how much did Ariosto 
know of England or of Scotland? He seems to know more of 
Scotland than of England. But for him Scotland is chiefly the 
home of romantic adventures. He knows Edinburgh and Saint 
Andrews and Berwick (Beroicche) and the Bass Rock at least by 
name. But the chief fact about Scotland is the Caledonian 
Forest, ‘‘ where among the aged trees the ring of steel in fight is 
often heard ; for through it the renowned Knights Errant wander 
from all Britain and from other countries both near and far, from 
France, from Norway, and from Germany. Let not him who has 
not great courage presume to penetrate there.”’ It is curious—but 
can have no historical meaning—that Ariosto blames the harsh 
attitude of the inhabitants of Scotland on questions of morality, 
and Rinaldo’s outburst against them in the fourth canto might 
be the expression of the opinions of a Rizzio on the principles of 
Knox. The islands of the west of Scotland are even more the 
home of adventure and mystery than the Caledonian Forest. 
The island of Ebuda plays a great part in the early stages of the 
poem. It lies “ beyond Ireland ” and the commentators tell us 
that without doubt it is the island of Mull. There it is the habit 
of the islanders to expose women to the appetites of the sea- 
monster. There Ruggiero finds Angelica bound to a rock and 
there Orlando finds Olimpia in a like state and saves her and slays 
the monster. Of England the poet seems to know little beyond 
London and the mouth of the Thames, but he gives a long list of 
the English nobles and their titles, the origin of which it would be 
interesting to discover. Ariosto casts an occasional glance still 
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further afield. He knows of the existence of a world beyond 
Europe and outside of the Mediterranean basin. Angelica comes 
from Cathay, that mysterious and undefined region that played 
so large a part in the imagination of the sixteenth century. And 
when Ruggiero comes on his Hippogriff to England he takes a long 
circuit. He goes (in a single line) to India and then passes back 
into Europe by a strange route. In a single stanza (X, 71) he goes 
to Cathay, sees Nankin (Mangiana ?), passes through the Hyper- 
borean Scythians and comes to the Caspian, and so at last visits 
“the Russians and the Prussians and the Pomeranians.”’ Then 
in the next stanza he visits the Poles and the Hungarians and the 
Germans and the “ rest of that wild northern country until at last 
he reached remotest England.’ It seems interesting to note what 
countries were in Ariosto’s consciousness ; it is interesting too to 
note one remarkable omission. Ariosto’s life coincided, as we 
have seen, with the great discoveries. He knew of those dis- 
coveries, and he mentions Columbus. He is interested in ships and 
in sea-voyages. The description of.the storm (Canto XIX) is the 
best with which I am acquainted in sixteenth-century literature. 
And yet the new world beyond the Atlantic does not seem to have 
appealed in any way to his imagination. When Ruggiero circles 
the world on his Hippogriff he has no idea of visiting the India of 
the West or Mexico or Peru, though a visit to the New World would 
have added a very interesting page to his adventures. The 
point has some importance. It has been maintained, and by 
distinguished writers, that the discovery of the New World played 
“a part that cannot be exaggerated in the great emancipatory 
movement of the Renaissance.’’ I can see no evidence of this, 
and the silence of Ariosto seems to me to show that the great dis- 
coveries did not produce that overwhelming appeal to the 
imagination of contemporaries that has been sometimes claimed. 
It was an age of invention as well as of discovery, and Ariosto 
is much interested in the new powers that invention had given or 
might be hoped to give to mankind. He speaks on several 
occasions of gunpowder, and always in the same tone of horror 
and disgust. ‘This was perhaps inevitable, for Ariosto is the poet 
of chivalry—or of the idea of chivalry, for the chivalry of his 
poem never existed nor anything like it—and gunpowder was 
clearly bringing the end of the triumphant knight. The new guns 
seem to him unfair, as will be seen from a passage which I will 
quote, But his attitude is far from logical or consistent; for 
his heroes are armed with weapons of attack or defence which 
give them greater advantages than gunpowder could possibly do. 
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Thus Astolfo comes into the possession of a spear at whose touch all 
his opponents fall. Orlando’s skin is impenetrable. Armour 
that cannot be pierced; swords that will pierce anything; rings 
that make the wearers invisible; horns at the sound of which all 
hearers must necesssarily flee; these are all parts of the magic 
paraphernalia of the poem; and the advantage given by the guns 
of those days are small in comparison. But the possession of 
magic powers raises no protest, while Ariosto fulminates against 
the actual invention which before his eyes was destroying the 
chivalry which he idealised. 1 will quote a few lines from Hoole’s 
very readable though rather loose translation. 


How couldst thou curst invention ever find 
Reception in the brave the generous mind ? 

By thee the glorious war is turned to shame, 

By thee the trade of arms has lost its fame. . . . 
Accurst be he who first this mischief bred ! 
Heaven sure on him its deepest wrath has shed 
And doomed his wretched soul to endless woe 
Near wretched Judas in the realms below. 


Another invention which belongs not to the sixteenth but to 
the twentieth century was also much in Ariosto’s mind. The 
conquest of the air has been dreamed of for three thousand years, 
if it has only been accomplished in our own days. It is well 
known that Leonardo da Vinci occupied himself with the problems 
involved. Ariosto’s imagination overleapt all practical difficulties 
and produced the Hippogriff which plays so large a part in the 
poem and contributes so much to the victories of Ruggiero and 
Astolfo. It is usually called a flying horse, but it is more really 
anairplane. Only on two occasions does it seem to be an animal. 
Once it undoubtedly crops the pasture, and, when Astolfo reaches 
the limbo of forgotten things, Saint John takes it to what is in 
effect astable. But for the most part the Hippogriff is much more 
truly a machine than a horse or a bird. When in Canto X the 
wizard Logistilla shows Ruggiero how to manage it she might 
be an expert explaining the controls of an airplane. ‘ She shows 
him what he has to do if he wants to rise and what if he wants to 
descend ; how he can fly in a circle or quicken his speed or hover 
in the air.” The lines in which the first appearance of the Hippo- 
griff is described have a curiously modern look. They will 
remind those of my age of the excitement which used to be 
exhibited when an airplane was descried : 


Thus their mutual converse they pursue, 

When sudden cries their startled ears invade. 

“O glorious Mother,” cries the astonished Maid, 

*O King of Heaven, from what dread wonder grows 
This strange alarm ? ’’ but soon the cause she knows, 
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She sees the host and all the household near, 

Who in the windows or the streets appear, 
Gazing aloft as when the vulgar spy 

A dark eclipse or comet in the sky. 

And now a wondrous sight the virgin saw— 

A wondrous sight surpassing nature’s law— 

A courser through the air directs his flight 

Who bore upon his back an armed knight. 

Large were his wings with different colours graced 
And in the midst the magic knight was placed. 
His shining arms of polished steel appeared 

And toward the western skies his course he steered 
Till sinking he behind the mountains flew. 


Again it will be interesting to consider what Ariosto has to say 
about the religious movement which for modern readers is the 
most important event of his lifetime. The first part was published 
in 1516 before Luther’s challenge in Wittenberg. The final 
edition came in 1532, when the League of Schmalkalden had 
already been signed and the new religious movement was clearly 
something with which Europe had to reckon seriously. Of that 
movement we have abundant documents. We can hear the eager 
voices of the disputing theologians and the words with which the 
governments justified their actions on the one side and the other. 
It is more difficult to make out what the ordinary man thought 
about it all, and for this reason it is interesting to examine the 
writings of the great imaginative writers of the century—Rabelais 
and Montaigne, Cervantes and Calderon, Spenser and Shake- 
speare—to see if we can make out how the clash of the churches 
looked from their standpoint. And Ariosto’s name may well be 
added to this list. His art is more of the surface, he is less con- 
cerned with the great problems of life than any of the great writers 
mentioned, but just for that reason what he says or does not say 
has a certain interest. The first thing that we note is the almost 
completely secular character of the poem. The nominal subject 
is the struggle between Christianity and its greatest rival. Astolfo 
in pursuit of Orlando’s lost wits goes beyond the sphere of the 
moon and is welcomed and assisted by Saint John and others of 
the sacred hierarchy. There is much about conversion, and 
priests and hermits make an occasional appearance in the pages 
of the poem. But all this is little more than the machinery of the 
story. When occasionally Ariosto speaks of “the faith’’ it is 
usually not that which binds a man to his church but that which 
should exist between members of the order of chivalry. In the 
conversions Of the poem there is no hint of altered convictions or 
of changed standards of life. The hermit who converts Ruggiero 
and Sobrino is a good deal of a magician, and his magic powers of 
healing are what induce Sobrino to accept the Catholic faith. The 
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hermit had miraculously cured Oliviero, and what followed is 
described in XLIIT, 193. ‘‘ Sobrino’s wounds had meanwhile so 
increased that he felt himself grow worse every day, and when he 
saw the great and evident miracle of the monk (in the healing of 
Oliviero) he was ready to leave Mahomet (Macon) and to confess 
Christ living and powerful. And with a heart contrite and 
believing he asked to be admitted to our sacred rite.”” The 
Christian and pagan knights are always friendly when they meet ; 
they are ready to fight for their faith, but then they are always 
ready to fight with or without an excuse; the difference of religion 
does not imply any impassable gulf between them. 

The light and secular character of the poem is especially shown 
in the best known incident of the poem—the voyage of Astolfo to 
recover the lost wits of Orlando (Canto XXXIV). The references 
to Dante, which are frequent throughout the poem, here are 
particularly noteworthy. But what a contrast between the 
sublimity and passionate seriousness of Dante and the temper of 
Ariosto, who never seems really serious about anything except 
chivalry and gunpowder! It is as though the language and 
imagery of Milton were used for the purposes of a comic opera. 
When Astolfo reaches the Earthly Paradise he is welcomed by 
Saint John (‘‘ quel tanto al Redentor caro Giovanni’’), who 
receives him most hospitably and provides his horse with a meal 
(“ di buona biada che gli fu abbastana’’). By Saint John Astolfo 
is taken to the kingdom of the Moon, and there in a transcendental 
lost Property Office he finds a large phial labelled ‘“‘ The Wits of 
Orlando.”’ With this he returns to the world to restore Orlando 
to the now victorious ranks of the Christian paladins. One 
wonders that the Holy Office allowed this use of Saint John’s name 
to pass; but triviality and mockery did not offend that important 
body if they were not tainted with heresy.! 

There are other passages in the poem which come near to an 
attack, not indeed on the doctrine but on the life and morals of the 

1 There is one passage which seems to me much more deeply felt than any 
other which deals with religion in the Orlando. It is in XXIV, 88, where Isabella 
is turned aside from ideas of suicide by a hermit. All that concerns Isabella is 
touched with a human pathos greater, I think, than any other part of the book, 
but it would be interesting to know whether this passage has any connection with 
Renée, the Protestant wife of Duke Ercole. ‘‘ The venerable man, who was as 
good as he was wise, and full of charity and adorned with good examples and 
eloquence, preaches patience to the maiden with powerful arguments, and places 
before her as in a mirror women from the Old and the New Testaments. Then he 
makes her see that no one was ever happy except in God and that all other human 
hopes are transitory and fleeting and of no account. So much he said that he 


made her abandon her obstinate and cruel design and determine to dedicate the 
remainder of her life to the service of God.”’ The Protestant tone is, I think, 


unmistakable. 
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Church. The monasteries in the sixteenth century had “ a very 
bad press.”” A worse press probably than they deserved, because 
it had become almost a literary commonplace to make fun of the 
sloth and immorality of the regular clergy and of the life of the 
nuns. The attacks of Ariosto deserve to be put by the side 
of well-known passages in Chaucer, Boccaccio, Rabelais and 
Montaigne. The most noteworthy passage is in the first half of 
the poem, where, in the fourteenth canto, the Archangel Michael 
is sent to conduct the British armies through the ranks of the 
Saracens who are besieging Paris. For his purposes he wants 
Silence to conceal the movements of the relieving armies and 
Discord to throw confusion into the Saracen ranks. He hopes to 
find Silence in the monasteries, but cannot find her there; but he 
finds Discord instead. He has to go to Arabia before he can find 
Silence. Some lines from the account of the monasteries deserve 
quotation :— 


At length he dreams that Silence sure may dwell 
With monks and abbots in the cloistered cell, 

The church’s hallowed walls; where never ear 
Might other sound than chanted psalters hear ; 
Where fed with slender meals each quiet sleeps, 
Where every room inscribed the name of Silence keeps. 
To meet him there he certain hope assumes 

And moves with speed increased his golden plumes ; 
Nor him alone but there expects to find 

Fair Peace and Charity together joined. 

No Silence there he found; he viewed alone 

His name enrolled, himself no longer known. 

Nor Peace nor Charity was there to see, 

Nor Love nor Faith nor meek Humility. 

These held their station there in days of yore 

But now long since expelled are seen no more. 

For them Wrath, Avarice, Gluttony, and Pride, 
Sloth, Cruelty, and Envy there abide. 

The Angel wondering at a sight so new 

Saw Discord soon amidst the brutal crew, 

Her in whose search he meant at Heaven’s command 
To explore Avernus’ ever mournful strand, 

And lo he finds her now, most strange to tell, 
Midst Prayers and Masses in this earthly Hell. 


There are other passages where the same note is struck. I am far 
from saying that they represent fairly the condition of the monas- 
teries. But it is an important fact to note that in a poem so 
popular in character as the Orlando and in a country which never 
accepted the new religious ideas a picture such as this could be 
inserted and not condemned. 

I have hitherto used the Orlando Furioso for the light that it 
throws on the general character of the time. But it has plenty to 
say also about the events, great and small, of Ariosto’s lifetime. 
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The Great Discoveries concerned chiefly the powers that touched 
the Atlantic—though Venice felt them in every fibre of her life— 
and the Reformation was a movement whose strength lay beyond 
the Alps, though there were many distinguished Protestant 
theologians of Italian origin. What touched Italy most closely 
during the first half of the sixteenth century was the passing away 
of all political independence from the soil of Italy and the conflict 
between France and Spain for supremacy there. This conflict 
has many well-known and dramatic scenes during the first quarter 
of the century and a little further; Fornovo and Ravenna and 
Marignano and Pavia and Rome recall them to our memories. 
After that the contest still continued until the Treaty of Cateau- 
Cambrésis in 1559, when it ended with the almost complete victory 
of Spain. The later incidents in Italy have left little trace on the 
general memory, but they provided some scenes of great interest 
for Italians. Ariosto is full of allusions to them so far as they 
occurred during his lifetime; he finds no difficulty in introducing 
them into a narrative of the ninth century by using machinery 
borrowed in part from the classical poets. Canto XX XIII is the 
chief place where we may find comment on the Italian wars; but 
there are many other passages too. Inthe fourteenth canto there 
is an interesting comment on the battle of Ravenna, where the 
importance of the death of Gaston de Foix is clearly brought out 
and the violence of the French soldiers and their allies is bitterly 
attacked: ‘‘ they have ill-used nuns and friars, black, and white, 
and grey, and wives and daughters and mothers; they have 
thrown down to earth Christ in the Sacrament in order to possess 
themselves of a tabernacle of silver.” In Canto XXVI there is a 
long and extravagant eulogy of Francis I which may perhaps be 
partly explained when we remember that he was the brother-in- 
law of Renée, the wife of Ercole d’Este, Duke of Ferrara. ‘‘ This 
Prince,” he says in X XVI, 47, will have all the high qualities which 
should belong to a fortunate ruler: the courage of the Great 
Cesar, the prudence of him who showed it at Trasimene and at 
Trebbia, along with the good fortune of Alexander; without 
which every enterprise would be as smoke or cloud. He will, 
moreover, be so liberal that I think it has no model or parallel on 
earth.” This last quality, which Francis showed to men of letters 
and artists, goes far to explain the praise of this poor ruler which 
comes to us from many sides. But the praise that he gives to 
Francis is moderate compared to the rhapsody of his eulogy of 
Charles V. I must quote only a few lines :-— 


From Aragonian and from Austrian blood 
I see beside the RKhine’s far-winding flood 
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This ruler born whose valour shall excel 

What pens before could write or tongues could tell. 
By him fair justice see recalled to earth, 

Or rather dead revived to second birth, 

And every virtue by his hand replaced 

Which wretched mortals from the world had chased. 
And now at last the eternal will of heaven 

Not only to his sovereign rule has given 

The crown which Trajan and Augustus wore, 

Which Marcus and Severus held before, 

But bids his power to every realm extend 

Where suns by turns arise, by turns descend, 

And wills that under his auspicious sway 

One faithful flock and shepherd should obey (XV, 25, 26). 


Ariosto is an Italian patriot and has a great desire to see the 
barbarians driven beyond the Alps; he shares this feeling with 
Machiavelli and with other great Italians of his time. But his 
sympathies as among the great powers that were struggling for 
dominion are undecided. He can praise Francis; he can praise 
Charles; at times he can praise the Pope. But his sympathies 
incline to Charles. After all he was Roman Emperor and the 
successor of Augustus and Trajan and Severus. Only slowly did 
Italians come to see that in spite of these titles the national 
aspirations could find no satisfaction under the rule of the 
Emperors. Of all the great Italian soldiers of the time he seems 
to feel for Andrea Doria the most sincere and genuine admiration. 
It is for his restoration or preservation of the independence of 
Genoa that he specially praises him. ‘“‘ Under the safeguard and 
the escort of this captain I see Charles pass to the crown of Italy. 
I see too that he does not keep for himself the reward which he 
receives, but has it given to his fatherland. His prayers win its 
liberty where another would haply have subjected it to himself. 
This piety which he shows to his native land is worthy of greater 
honour than any battle which Julius gained in France or Spain or 
England or in Africa or in Thessaly. Neither the great Octavius 
nor Antony, who strove with him on equal terms, can rise to such 
great honour for his deeds; for all their praise is dulled because 
they used force against their fatherland.” 

I have reached the extreme limits of an article for History. 
My last word must be that I have not done and have not attempted 
to do justice to the great poetic merits of Ariosto and his poem. 
I know that many find the subject-matter absurd and repellent. 
He who surrenders himself to its never-failing high spirits and to 
its wonderful melody will know that there is a treasure in the book 
incomparably greater than the historical enlightenment which is 
to be derived from it, though I hope I have shown that that is by 
no means to be despised. A. J. GRANT. 





THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE 


SEVERAL important books dealing with the reign of Queen 
Anne have been published recently, and the moment seems a 
suitable one for gathering together some impressions of the 
contribution they make to an important period of English history. 
The reign of the last Stuart sovereign is the first with which we 
can feel familiar without undue effort of the imagination, for 
Queen Anne’s subjects were more like us than their predecessors 
in thought, action, language and interests; and, although deep 
differences do exist, we feel that they are differences of degree 
rather than of kind. 

As a background to our picture of the reign we could not wish 
for anything better than the first four chapters of Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan’s first volume and the corresponding chapter on 
Scotland in his second volume, especially if we complete our study 
with the excellent summaries contained in Professor G. N. Clark’s 
more critical book. It has been a wise idea to publish these 
chapters of Professor Trevelyan’s, which challenge comparison 
with Macaulay’s famous Third Chapter, separately under the 
title Queen Anne’s England, and one could wish that the chapter 
on Scotland had been included to point the contrast between 
England’s rising prosperity and the poverty-stricken northern 
kingdom. As regards Ireland and the colonies, Professor Clark’s 
is the better account. These writers depict a “healthy, natural 
life, in which town and country, agriculture, industry and com- 
merce were harmonious parts of a single economic system,” an 
England progressing on lines familiar to us. The main outlines 
of our constitution are already settled and the basis of modern 
developments is already laid. Politicians, though more violent, 
act like those of the present day and from similar motives. By 
the end of the reign the two-party system becomes defined, 
cabinet government is emerging. Thanks to the Queen and, 

1 Bibliographical Note: The works dealt with in this article are :—G. M. 
Trevelyan, Blenheim : England under Queen Anne (1930), Ramillies and the Union 
with Scotland (1932), The Peace and the Protestant Succession (1934) (for reviews 
see History (January 1931), pp. 296-307: Ibid. (April 1933), p. 55; and Ibid. 
(March 1935), pp. 349-51); G. N. Clark, The Stuarts, 1660-1714 (for review 
see below, p. 74); M. R. Hopkinson, Anne of England (1934): see History 


(March 1935, p. 351); Winston S. Churchill, Marlborough (1934: I. 612 pp.; 
II. 651 pp.; George Harrap, 25s. each). 
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during their respective tenures of power, Godolphin and Harley a 
“ spoils to the victors ’’ system is rejected and, left secure in their 
posts, the permanent officials develop an embryo permanent 
civil service, freed from party allegiance, and the germs of treasury 
control. Daily newspapers begin to appear; the press has 
escaped ecclesiastical censorship, though it is still subject to a 
severe law of libel. Prose gains the upper hand in the literature 
of the Augustan Age, reviewing and literary criticism show 
vigorous growth, and, as Professor Clark points out, language 
becomes simpler, to appeal to a wider and less sophisticated 
reading public, of which merchants and business men form a large 
proportion. Moneyed interests rise into prominence, Economics 
form the subject of pamphlets and official statistics appear, the 
Bank of England is firmly established as the government’s bank 
and a system of national credit is growing. The oldest insurance 
company still in existence dates from the reign. The collection 
of income tax is attempted for the first time, though it fails 
because the machinery is too primitive. Scientific research 
develops, a steam engine is in existence and England is becoming 
a centre for scientists from all over Europe. Education for the 
common herd is spreading. The need for improved transportation 
focusses attention on the rivers and a beginning is made with 
road construction. 

Society goes to Newmarket and Ascot is inaugurated by the 
Queen in person in 1711. Coffee-houses form convenient meeting- 
places for business men and politicians, Lloyds is founded in the 
coffee-house of that name during the reign, but clubs are becoming 
fashionable. Music lovers frequent the opera, public concerts 
have been long in existence and Handel pays his first visit to 
England. Life has become more easy, clothes are beautiful and 
comfortable. English homes are filled with fine furniture of a 
lighter design, silver and china and oil paintings adorn them. 
Feudal distinctions have broken down and all classes join together 
in work and play. The public conscience is awakening, the last 
judicial execution of a witch takes place. The “8.P.G.” and the 
“ §.P.C.K.,” founded a year or two before the Queen’s accession, 
are developing ; and societies are trying to improve manners and 
morals, The Queen’s generosity establishes Queen Anne’s 
Bounty and, in spite of religious bigotry, the cause of toleration 
makes great strides. Foreign policy and trade questions loom 
larger than ever, and industrial interests are now important 
enough to cause the rejection of a commercial treaty. The army 
and navy are heavily engaged abroad and we recognise the 
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primitive version of many present-day features in their organ- 
jisation. ‘There is the usual dispute between those favouring the 
main front and those favouring the side-shows. As a result of 
the war our naval ascendancy in the Mediterranean is established, 
the army and navy become firmly set up as national institutions 
the bases of our North American Dominion are laid, and the 
consolidation of the East India Company makes the reign the 
real point of departure in the growth of our Indian Empire. 

On the other hand, there are great differences between Queen 
Anne’s days and ours. Religious questions still dominate to an 
incredible extent and settle the fates of governments. Dynastic 
questions are prominent, politics are acrimonious and the lives 
and fortunes of the participants are often in danger. Though 
the pen has grown mighty and political pamphlets pour forth 
from the printing presses, public speaking does not exist. In 
spite of progress society is still rough and coarse, sanitation is 
primitive and public order is little enforced: Westminster is at 
the mercy of the turbulent London mobs. Although industry is 
developing, it is still scattered over the island and is an integral 
part of village communities and country life. It is the Golden 
Age of the squire, who regards no one fit to govern but himself 
and looks askance at the claims of magnate, merchant and 
financier. Briefly, the reign of Queen Anne is a period wherein 
the constitutional, economic and social tendencies of the previous 
reigns consolidate and a firm foundation is laid for the develop- 
ments of the eighteenth century. 

Apart from the first four chapters, the whole of Professor 
Trevelyan’s three volumes challenge comparison with Macaulay 
in that they are likely to be considered great literature as well as 
excellent history. In one of the essays contained in Clio, a Muse 
and other Essays, Professor Trevelyan tells us that it has been 
his object “ to establish a satisfactory contact between academ- 
ically trained historians and those who should be their readers 
scattered all over the country in the various callings of life,” and 
few will dispute that he has succeeded. His battle descriptions 
have a fire which some of his earlier works lack, the issues of the 
time are attractively set out, even such a dry, legal and con- 
stitutional subject as the case of Ashley v. White is treated with 
a gentle irony worthy of Jane Austen, which renders it very 
readable, and those who skip his footnotes will miss much that is 
witty and interesting. Professor Trevelyan represents the latest 
development of the Whig school of thought in history; and 
though his human sympathy makes him fair to all sides there are 
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still a few traces of moralising, perhaps the faint echoes of 
Macaulay’s denunciations. In his work the interaction of person- 
alities on each other and episodic interest predominates. 

In contrast Professor Clark deals with broad tendencies and 
forces and gives us an admirable, critical analysis of the reign in 
all its aspects. Especially valuable are his remarks on the 
economic trend of the time. We cannot imagine a better way of 
studying England during the period than reading Trevelyan first 
and then Clark to clarify one’s impressions. 

The central figure is a homely Queen with beautiful hands and 
a musical voice, “ entirely English,’ as she calls herself in con- 
tradistinction to Dutch William. She has often been represented 
as a stupid woman, swayed by those round her, vacillating and 
unreliable. Professor Clark departs least from this obsolete 
view, which is supported to some extent by the statements of her 
friends the Duchess of Marlborough and Mrs. Masham. Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan gives the Queen much greater influence, and 
Mrs. Hopkinson and Mr. Churchill go’so far as to call her great. 
Mrs. Hopkinson’s book is a sketch of the Queen as a woman. 
Her description of the Queen’s home life and the great ceremonies 
of her reign possess charm and she gives some interesting quota- 
tions, including some from Lewis Jenkins’ diary on the subject 
of the ill-fated little Duke of Gloucester. But the historical value 
of her work is impaired by several faults. She seems to have 


assumed that the more she belittled the Marlboroughs, especially _ 


the Duchess, the more surely she established Anne’s claim to 
greatness. The part played by Mrs. Masham is glossed over, 
no evidence is given for some of her statements and others are 
palpably wrong. 

These writers give us a portrait of a conscientious, sensible 
and not unattractive woman of warm affections, who though 
harassed by ill-health played a not inconsiderable part in making 
her reign glorious. As her letters show, she was not devoid of 
character, she insisted on having her own way over Church 
appointments, and even the imperious Duchess had little influence 
over the political appointments; and if these appointments, as 
Clark says, were governed by her likes and dislikes, that is not 
surprising in an age when ministers were still the Sovereign’s 
servants and Parliament was only beginning to impose its 
nominees on him, as in the case of Sunderland, whom Queen 
Anne suffered not gladly. Moreover, on all important occasions 
her views and prejudices were those of her people, and in this lay 
her strength, in which respect she in no way fell behind her great 
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predecessor Elizabeth or her great successor Victoria. Professor 
Trevelyan shows convincingly that in the first years of her reign the 
Queen, served by the best ministers, irrespective of party, in her 
great ministry which won the war and carried the Union with 
Scotland, fulfilled Bolingbroke’s ideal of the Patriot King; and 
only later was she compelled to rely on the more extreme poli- 
ticians, first on one side and then the other, which she changed 
according to the needs of the moment. In considering her 
character one must not forget the restrictions and humiliations 
of the previous years, which left their imprint on her; and it 
may be that what some of those round her mistook for dullness 
or vacillation were but reticence and a reluctance to commit 
herself before it was necessary. It is undoubted that, though 
surrounded by some of England’s greatest men, she held her own ; 
and her people loved her and respected her not less because they 
could not exalt her into a Gloriana. Even if her personal claim 
to be called great is dubious, as to the greatness of her reign 
there is no doubt. 

Turning now to the dominant figure of the reign, we have 
just been given the first two volumes of Marlborough’s biography 
by his descendant. The first volume deals with Marlborough’s 
life down to the death of William III, a period covered by Lord 
Wolseley’s Life of John Churchill and Macaulay’s History of 
England, and we find ourselves at once in the middle of a mighty 
controversy. ‘The pen of Macaulay has influenced his successors 
to such an extent that, although his view of Marlborough’s 
character is seldom accepted nowadays in its entirety, hardly 
anyone has been so bold as to rebut his graver charges, in 
spite of the flimsy evidence on which most of them rested. In 
Mr. Churchill there has arisen “‘ ex ossibus ultor,” an avenger 
who falls not far behind Macaulay himself as a wielder of the pen 
and has had more ample experience of public affairs and has 
played a prominent part in a great war. The pious task has 
been taken up with a thoroughness and an enthusiasm which the 
malignity and persistence with which his great ancestor’s character 
has been assailed justifies. Frankly, Mr. Churchill, in volume I, 
is an advocate rather than an historian in spite of valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge; and those who prefer history to be 
written in cold, temperate terms will deprecate the style of several 
of his chapters. In particular, he has been blamed for saying: 
“It is beyond our hopes to overtake Lord Macaulay. . . . We 
can only hope that truth will follow swiftly enough to fasten the 


label ‘ Liar’ to his genteel coat tails ” (vol. I, p. 146), a ne he 
No. 77.—voL. Xx. 
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wrote when stung by Macaulay’s remarks on John Churchill’s 
love for Sarah. At the same time, on p. 515 of vol. IV of his 
History, Macaulay calls Marlborough “a murderer,’”’ and refers 
to the “ prodigious mendacity ” of the Duchess.! If the gloves 
are off, it is not Mr. Churchill who first cast them away. The 
best defence of Macaulay is that made by his grand-nephew, 
Professor Trevelyan, who has successfully controverted Mr. 
Churchill’s suggestion that Mrs. Manley’s books were one of 
Macaulay’s authorities. No doubt much must be forgiven to one 
who was a pioneer in scientific historical research, but after every 
allowance has been made Macaulay remains convicted of glaring 
faults, especially that of sacrificing strict accuracy for effective 
writing. From the point of view of the general reader it might 
have been preferable to relegate the controversy with Macaulay 
to a long appendix; but as regards the historical student, the 
new evidence adduced must lead to revised views as to the 
trustworthiness of the original authorities for the charges against 
Marlborough, even if those authorities may still be of some value 
on other historical questions. As regards lesser aspersions on 
Marlborough’s character, such as his intrigue with Lady Castle- 
maine and his parsimony, Mr. Churchill makes the best case he 
can, leaving us largely to judge from the facts. The three main 
charges against Marlborough are his desertion of King James, his 
negotiations with the exiled court and the betrayal of the Brest 
expedition in the Camaret Bay letter. As to the first, it is 
begging the question to accuse Marlborough of disloyalty. Like 
everyone of his fellow-countrymen, he owed loyalty to his king, 
his country and his religion and, when these clashed, he made the 
same choice as the great majority. As Mr. Churchill points out, 
it was chiefly due to him that the change took place without civil 
war and without crippling England for the war against Louis. 
As for the second charge, Mr. Churchill has published a document 
which shows clearly that King James’s lost memoirs, the original 
authority, ended at the Restoration. The charges against Marl- 
borough in this respect must rest on the evidence in the Mac- 
Pherson and Carte papers and Clark’s Life of James II, which 
Mr. Churchill gives good reason for considering untrustworthy as 
far as Marlborough and the English politicians are concerned. 
In this connection it is not easy to understand why more weight 
is not given to Ailesbury’s statement that Marlborough and 
others used the exiled Court as a source of intelligence, which is 
very probable, though Ailesbury is most likely wrong in attribut- 
1 Macaulay, History of England, IV, 515, 166. 
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ing the authorship of this practice to William III. The Camaret 
Bay letter has already been regarded by other historians as a 
forgery from internal evidence, and Mr. Churchill’s argument is 
convincing. As a result of Mr. Churchill’s researches the chief 
charges against Marlborough fall to the ground, an opinion long 
held by the late Dr. J. E. Morris, who, but for his recent death, 
would have been the reviewer of his work. Moreover, in clearing 
the character of his ancestor Mr. Churchill has given us a more 
favourable view of the English politicians of the time and 
their motives, in fact one of the most valuable parts of Mr. 
Churchill’s book are his sketches of prominent men written 
with an insight given him by his personal experience of public 
life. Where Professor Clark, ranging over a whole period, doubts 
the wisdom of Charles II’s policy, Mr. Churchill brings out the 
difficulties in the situation at a particular moment, which helps 
us to an understanding of the reasons for the king’s action, 
though this would not invalidate Clark’s judgment on the 
ultimate results. Mr. Churchill amplifies our information about 
Marlborough’s early life, confirms many details, such as his 
presence at Sole Bay, Sinzheim, with the fleet in the Mediterranean, 
and corrects several errors of other writers. 

The second volume deals with the years 1702 to 1705, covered 
by Professor Trevelyan’s Blenheim and the first part of Ramillies, 
when Louis’ attack was shattered but the war not yet won, the 
years during which Marlborough gradually overcomes the restric- 
tions which cramp his genius and establishes his ascendancy in 
the Allies’ councils, though hampered at every turn. Here again 
Professor Trevelyan’s more general history forms an excellent 
background to Mr. Churchill’s work. As regards the military 
operations, Mr. Churchill’s narrative deals principally with the 
part played by Marlborough himself and more cursorily with 
events outside the Duke’s immediate control. He prints a large 
number of his letters to the Duchess and Godolphin and other 
intimates, which give us fresh light on his intentions and his views 
at particular moments. The numerous sketch plans make the 
movements of the armies very easy to follow, though a few of 
them could be improved. Mr. Churchill agrees with Professor 
Trevelyan that the march to the Danube was first proposed by 
the Imperial government, and Coxe’s reference to correspondence 
between Prince Eugéne and Marlborough remains uncorroborated. 
Mr. Churchill also bases on a letter written in April 1704 a conten- 
tion that Marlborough was in supreme command in Bavaria and 
that the Marchgrave only “ gave the parole ” on alternate days, 
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a view for which there is some corroborative evidence but is not 
in accordance with the most natural meaning to be drawn from 
Hare’s narrative. Mr. Churchill has some interesting remarks 
to make on Dutch “Dyke mentality” and the “ unfought 
Waterloo ” of 1705; but his comparison of the position of Bavaria 
in 1704 with Turkey in 1914 is of doubtful value. He is perhaps 
a little severe on Marlborough for the failure to exploit to the full 
the breaking of the Lines of Brabant, for though the army was 
enthusiastic it is doubtful if the Dutch would have been any more 
willing to fight then, exhausted by a long march, than they showed 
themselves later. Mr. Churchill gives us little information about 
the army in those days, a point already dealt with in other works, 
and in his references to general history he makes several errors, 
like the statement that the “ Soleil Royal” was destroyed in the 
battle off La Hogue when it was burnt in Cherbourg harbour. 
His view of Louis XIV (vol. I, p. 358), which expresses the old 
English prejudice against a dangerous Roman Catholic enemy, 
will hardly meet with the agreement of academic historians. His 
picture of James II needs some toning down, as a comparison 
with Professor Clark’s account shows. His account of the 
Methuen Treaty is defective and, like Professor Trevelyan, he 
seems to use the word “ Spaniard ’”’ where “ Castilian’ would 
be more accurate. He speaks of seven hereditary electors in the 
Holy Roman Empire and his map of that Empire is inaccurate. 
Curiously, no historian has as yet pointed out the fact that the 
French position at Blenheim was so oblique to the general course 
of the Danube and the French line of retreat that Marlborough’s 
extreme right (not counting Eugéne’s command) near Oberglau 
was actually further west than the most of Tallard’s army before 
coming to grips, an important factor in accounting for the 
annihilation of Tallard’s force. 

The work is beautifully illustrated with reproductions of 
portraits. The index is fair and the bibliography very full. The 
volumes already published form an authoritative account of 
Marlborough’s life and supersede earlier works, though, as already 
stated, books of reference should be consulted on points of 
general history. 

Professor Trevelyan, as is natural, gives us more information 
of the other theatres of the war. He brings out clearly how the 
Portuguese Alliance, though it forced on England the Spanish 
operations which ultimately ended in disaster, also enabled her 
to establish her naval supremacy in the Mediterranean, thanks to 
the use of Lisbon as base for capturing and relieving Gibraltar. 
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His is also the only adequate appreciation of the Duke of Savoy’s 
position and motives. 

In Ramillies Professor Trevelyan gives us an admirable 
account of Scotland and the passing of the Union and the winning 
of the war in Italy and Flanders and its lossin Spain. In England 
the Whigs at last gained the reward for their support of the Con- 
tinental war after having, through good party organisation, forced 
on the sovereign first Sunderland, who was distasteful to her, 
an important constitutional event, and then the rest of the Whig 
ministry. But their policy was already out of date and their 
intransigence and that of the allies ruined the negotiations at 
Gertruydenburg. Marlborough and Godolphin were forced to 
abandon their neutral position between the parties and sacrifice 
Harley, with the result that the Tories went into opposition as a 
body and the Queen, always averse to extremism, became 
estranged from the government. Professor Trevelyan lays some 
of the blame for the failure at Gertruydenburg on Marlborough ; 
but his estimate of the Duke’s diplomatic abilities throughout 
his work seems too low. It was hardly necessary in 1702 for 
Marlborough “to learn ”’ from William III, seeing he had been 
in contact with William and European questions for about 
twenty-five years. Unlike William III, Marlborough never for- 
got the necessity of conforming to Parliament’s wishes; in 1702, 
when William III wished to fix himself the number of troops to be 
supplied by England, he reminded the King of the advisability 
of consulting Parliament and saved him from a bad faux pas. 
In 1709 he carried out the policy of the Whig Government, who 
had their own representative present at Gertruydenburg, while 
Marlborough was opposed to the clause over which the break 
came. Mr. Churchill may perhaps shed further light on this 
point. 

He may also be able to settle finally the question whether the 
disastrous Dutch attack at Malplaquet was meant to be a feint 
turned into a real attack by the Prince of Orange’s rashness. 
Professor Trevelyan rejects this contention on what appear to 
be good grounds; but his plan of the battle does not seem to 
conform to the usual account of the dispositions. Like most 
writers he regards Malplaquet as the turning-point of the war, 
as by avoiding crushing defeat Villars enabled France to hold out 
till the Alliance had fallen to pieces; but here also it should 
be remembered that the French expected a victory, and after the 
battle Villars never again dared to fight Marlborough, even when 
greatly superior in numbers, and allowed his fortress to be cap- 
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tured under his eyes. The criticisms on the Spanish operations, 
on the other hand, are sound. 

For the last four years of the Queen’s reign we turn to Pro- 
fessor Trevelyan’s last volume and to Professor Clark’s book. 
The Whigs, attacked by Sacheverell who preached non-resistance, 
took the opportunity, as Professor Trevelyan points out, to restate 
in the trial the principles of the Revolution and, although they 
suffered a moral set-back, Trevelyan deduces the subsequent 
split among the Tories and their fall from their incoherent argu- 
ments at the trial. Sensing the war weariness of her subjects and 
the unpopularity of the Government, the Queen dismissed the 
Whigs and called in the Tories led by Harley and St. John to 
make peace, the first time a British ministry had gone out of 
office en bloc. Professor Trevelyan’s estimate of Harley’s ability 
seems too high; the dominating personality of the last years of 
the reign was St. John, eager, unscrupulous, feverishly active. 
Largely by his efforts the peace was made, which most historians 
have united in praising. To give up Spain was statesmanlike, but 
even St. John confessed that France was conceded too much. 
The commercial treaty with France was rejected by Parliament 
and led to the first open split in the Tory party, while the treaty 
with Spain was so bungled that it was only after another war six 
years later, which lasted over a year, that the question was satis- 
factorily settled. Although the foundations of England’s com- 
mercial and imperial development and her supremacy in the 
Mediterranean were laid, her reward seems incommensurate with 
her efforts. It is arguable whether at least as good terms would 
not have been gained with less loss of reputation by a more open 
course, but St. John’s hatred of the Dutch and eagerness for a 
reversal of Whig policy rendered this impossible. It was not until 
after the resumption of the traditional Whig policy that the great 
developments of the eighteenth century took place. Tory policy, 
as Professor Clark points out, involved the party in intrigues for a 
Jacobite restoration, divided the nation and led to the Tory split 
and downfall. Professor Clark, whose account of the last years 
of the reign is more full than the rest of his work, as usual gives 
us the main movements, while Professor Trevelyan gives the inter- 
play of personalities, Bolingbroke on one side, at the head of his 
extremists, hysterically violent, devoid of patience, passing one 
measure after another in Parliament to destroy his enemies, on 
the other passive resistance of Oxford and the Hanoverian Tories, 
and the threatened Whigs organising armed resistance; over all 
the Queen, then as always on the side of moderation. In the 
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background, Professor Trevelyan makes us feel the great presence 
of the exiled Marlborough, ready to lead his veterans against 
Ormonde’s purged troops, and his old Dutch and German regiments 
too, should Bolingbroke dare to bring over the French. Professor 
Clark, however, who doubts the existence of the Whig armaments, 
points out how both parties had misjudged their opponents’ 
position, the Tories by imagining the future King already pledged 
to the Whigs and the Whigs by regarding a Stuart restoration 
imminent, which James III’s steadfast adherence to the Roman 
Church made impossible. At the crisis it was again the weary, 
dying Queen who took the vital decision and, almost with her 
last breath, entrusted the Duke of Shrewsbury, a sluggard at 
ordinary times but in the forefront when the nation’s fate was in 
the balance, with the task of securing the Protestant succession. 
The story of the reign could not be concluded better than in 
Professor Trevelyan’s own words : 

These things were well, and the woman lying on the great bed had by her 
fifty years of dutiful, painful harassed life and her heart so “‘ wholly English ” 
helped to bring them about. . . . Those great schemes had been accomplished 
in the name and by the choice of this simple woman because she had known how 
to choose her friends. . . . All she longed for (now) was to be at rest, and now, as 


always, she had her way. There lay the Queen of Great Britain, the last Stuart 
to rule the island, and for all her simplicity the wisest and most triumphant of 


her race. 
F. R. Rapice. 





THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION PAPER: 
A SUGGESTED MODIFICATION 


[The following suggestions for a modification of the School Certificate 
examination paper of the Joint Matriculation Board of the Northern Universities 
was explained and discussed at the Association meetings at Birmingham in 
January. It was felt that many of our readers would be interested in the 
scheme, which, as Miss Fisher explained, was not so much a revolution as an 
attempt to ensure the fairer working of the revolution already effected. The 
Manchester Branch Examinations Sub-Committee would welcome any criticism 
from teachers interested in these suggestions. Correspondence should be sent 
to Miss M. Fisher, Manchester High School, Dover St., Oxford Rd., Manchester, 13. 
—Ebp.] 


THE Manchester branch of the Historical Association has 
recently formed an Examinations Sub-Committee, which is sug- 
gesting a modification in the School Certificate paper set by the 
Joint Matriculation Board of the Northern Universities. While 
approving the general character of the paper set in July 1934, 
the Committee feels that the inequality between the “ asterisk ” 
questions and the essay type of questions is so considerable that 
it must lead to marks being more easily obtained by candidates 
who choose to attempt the full quota of asterisk questions than 
by those who answer the essay type. Since it appears to be a 
settled policy to set these “facts ’’ questions, the Committee 
suggests that there be one such question in each section, that it 
be made compulsory to avoid these inequalities in marking, and 
that it carry the same number of marks as the other questions. 
As each candidate attempts two sections, he would answer two 
compulsory questions as against the present option of three 
asterisk questions. 

A second practical difficulty is that the candidate has no 
lead as to how much he is expected to write. To remedy this it 
is suggested that each candidate be provided with a booklet in 
which the compulsory questions will be set out with spaces 
indicating the length of answer required. In some other subjects, 
e.g. Geography, the Joint Matriculation Board adopts a similar 
policy, while in History there is a booklet for the optional map 
questions, It is suggested that the map question be part of the 
compulsory question. 

To illustrate the suggestions a draft paper is appended for 
Sections D and E, modelled from the paper set in July 1934, and 
set alongside the original for purposes of comparison. 
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SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS. 


THREE HOURS. 


I. HISTORY PAPER SET BY THE JOINT 
MATRICULATION BOARD IN JULY 1934. 


Begin each question on a fresh page. 


Answer EIGHT questions in all, chosen from any T'WO sections of 
the paper ; not more than THREE may be chosen from those 
marked with an asterisk. 

Not more than FIVE questions may ode taken from any ONE 
section.* 


SECTION D. 
Enauisn History, 1783-1914. 


Of the eight questions answered from the whole paper not more than 
THREE may be chosen from those marked with an asterisk. 


*D 31. On outline map D, (a) name and mark with a cross 
the positions of Acre, the Battle of Aboukir Bay, the Suez Canal, 
Khartoum, Fashoda, Zanzibar, St. Helena, Kimberley, Rhodesia ; 
(b) name three of the provinces of the Union of South Africa. 

*D 32. Name (a) four Foreign Secretaries, (b) in each case a 
man associated with the introduction of the steam locomotive, 
the miner’s safety lamp, antiseptics, the use of electricity; (c) the 
authors of The Wealth of Nations, Reflections on the French 
Revolution, The Political Register, Hard Times. 

*D 33. State two causes of the following: (a) the Act of 
Union, 1800; (b) the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1846; (c) the 
Reform Act of 1867. 

D 34. Give an account of the work of Pitt the Younger in the 
period 1783-93. 

D 35. Describe the work of the Navy in the French Wars, 
1793-1805. 

D 36. Explain the causes of distress and discontent in England 
during the period (1815-22) that followed the French Wars. 

D 37. State the part played in public life by two of the follow- 
ing: Daniel O’Connell; Parnell; Robert Owen; Anthony Ashley, 
Earl of Shaftesbury. 

D 38. Trace the rise of British power in India between 1805 
and 1858. 


1 Sections A, B and C omitted. 
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D 39. Why was Gladstone’s first ministry (1868-74) important 
in Irish and home affairs ? 

D 40. Give an account of two of the following: (a) the reasons 
for the British occupation of Egypt (1882-1914); (6) the foreign 
policy of Lord Salisbury while Prime Minister; (c) the reforms 
of the Liberals from 1906 to 1914. 


SECTION E. 
Evropgan History, 1789-1914. 


Of the eight questions answered from the whole paper not more than 
THREE may be chosen from those marked with an asterisk. 


*E 41. On outline map E, (a) name and mark with a cross 
Tilsit, Sadowa (K6niggritz), Elba, Malta; (6) shade and name 
Alsace-Lorraine; (c) insert the names of four peoples of the 
Austrian Empire in 1815; (d) mark by a dotted line Garibaldi’s 
route in 1860. 

*E 42. Give three reasons why (a) the Belgians sought inde- 
pendence (1830), (b) England and France opposed Russia in 
1853, (c) Napoleon III made the Truce of Villafranca (1859), 
(d) Great Britain abandoned her policy of “ splendid isolation ” 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

*E 43. State as briefly as you can (a) the chief events in 
France in 1789, (b) the terms of the Treaty of Paris, 1856, (c) the 
troubles of France, 1871-75. 

E 44. When do you consider that Napoleon I reached the 
height of his power? Give reasons for your answer. 

E 45. What do you know of the attempts to regulate inter- 
national affairs by congresses between 1815 and 1823? 

E 46. Sketch the course of events either in France from 1848 
to 1851 or in the Austrian Empire from 1848 to 1849. 

E 47. Show how the unification of Italy was helped by foreign 
powers. 

E 48. Give an account of the work of Bismarck up to the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War in 1870. 

E 49. What were the chief causes of the Great War, 1914-18? 

E 50. Write an account of two of the following: (a) Mehemet 
Ali, (b) the Mexican Expedition of Napoleon ITI, (c) the work of 
Alexander IT (1855-1881), (d) The Hague Conferences, 1899 and 
1907. 

[Reprinted with the permission of the Joint Matriculation Board 
of the Northern Universities] 
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Il. DRAFT PAPER EMBODYING SUGGESTIONS 
MADE BY THE EXAMINATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE. 


These consist of questions remodelled from the above paper set 
for July, 1934, by the Joint Matriculation Board of the Northern 
Universities. 


Answer EIGHT questions in all, chosen from any TWO sections 
of the paper. HACH SECTION contains a COMPULSORY 
question to be answered in the booklet of compulsory questions. 

Not more than FIVE questions may be taken from any ONE 
section.+ 


SECTION D. 
EneouisH History, 1783-1914. 


The EIGHT questions answered from the whole paper must include 
the COMPULSORY question in each section which the candidate 
offers. The compulsory questions must be answered in the 
booklet. 


D 31. COMPULSORY for all Candidates attempting Section D. 
Answer the questions set out on pages D1 and D2 in the 
booklet of compulsory questions. 

Attempt four growps. (1) For what important reason is each 
of the following famous :—Lord Lister, Faraday, James Watt, 
Plimsoll, Admiral Duncan, Robert Stephenson? (2) On the 
outline map below, name and mark with a cross the positions of 
the Lines of Torres Vedras, Vittoria, Corunna. (3) Mention 
three important reforms effected by Sir Robert Peel before 1830. 
(4) State three abuses which led to the passing of the Mines Act 
of 1842. (5) Give two leading reasons for the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws (1846). (6) Which classes profited respectively by 
the Parliamentary Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884? With which 
statesman is each associated? (7) Mention two incidents which 
illustrate Disraeli’s belief in the Empire. 

D 32. Additional question of essay type. 

D 33. Additional question of essay type. 

D 34 to D 40. As set in original paper. 


1 Sections A, B and C not set. 
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SECTION E. 
Evropgan History, 1789-1914. 


The EIGHT questions answered from the whole paper must include 
the COMPULSORY question in each section which the candidate 
offers. The compulsory questions must be answered in the 
booklet. 


E 41. COMPULSORY for all Candidates attempting Section E. 
Answer the questions set out on pages E11 and E 2 in the 
booklet of compulsory questions. 

Attempt four groups. (1) For what important reason is each 
of the following famous :—Talleyrand, von Stein, Pius IX, 
Thiers, Karl Marx, Gambetta? (2) On the outline map below, 
name and mark the boundaries of the kingdom of the two Sicilies, 
and mark by a dotted line Garibaldi’s route in 1860. (3) State 
three main events in France in 1789. (4) Enumerate the terri- 
tories gained by Austria at the Congress of Vienna (1815). 
(5) Give two reasons for the importance of the Prussian Zoll- 
verein. (6) State three main terms of the Treaty of Paris (1856). 
(7) Give three reasons for unrest in the Balkans after 1878. See 
pages E 1 and E 2 in the booklet. 

E 42. Additional question of essay type. 

E 43. Additional question of essay type. 

E 44 to E 50. As set in original paper. 


Ill. SPECIMEN FROM THE SECOND PAGE OF THE 
BOOKLET. 


Page D 2. Question D 31 (continued). 


(4) State three abuses which led to the passing of the Mines 
Act of 1842. 


(5) Give two leading reasons for the Repeal of the Corn Laws 
(1846). 


Mary FisHer, 
Secretary, Manchester Branch 
Examinations Sub-Committee. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Berore the formal meeting of the Council on 23 February, the 
President, on behalf of past and present members of the Council, 
referred to the retirement of Mr. J. A. White from the office of Hon. 
Secretary, and presented him with a cheque as an expression of 
affection and gratitude for his wise counsel and varied services to the 
Association over a period of twenty-two years. Our readers will be 
glad to be assured that Mr. White’s retirement from office will not mean 
a severance of the close ties binding him to the Association. We hope 
to have the benefit of his services, not only on the editorial board, but 
also in other branches of Association work for a long time to come. 

* * * a * s 


Tue death of Professor F. C. Montague, which occurred at Oxford 
on 8 April last, in his seventy-sixth year, takes from us one who was a 
loyal friend and regular contributor to History. Only a few days before 
his death we received from him a pathetic message in which he regretted 
that his days of active work for us were over, and it was characteristic 
that his letter finished with a generous appreciation of younger men 
whom he thought better fitted to do the work. Professor Montague 
was Emeritus Professor of History, and Fellow of University College, 
London, and also Honorary Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

* * * * * * 


AT a recent meeting of the Library Committee it was decided to 
recommend to the Council that the Association Library should become 
an outlier library in the scheme for facilitating the exchange of books, 
organised by the National Central Library for Students. There can be 
no need to elaborate here the services rendered to students in all parts 
of the country by the National Central Library, and we believe that the 
benefits to be derived from close association between the Library and 
the National Central Institution will be mutual. 

* ok * * a * 


THE first foreign tour organised by the Association took place in the 
Easter vacation between 12-19 April. The party numbered 12 and 
was under the direction of Mrs. D. P. Dobson. It was an unqualified 
success. The first days were spent at Rouen, with a long excursion by 
autobus to.Les Andelys, Chateau Gaillard, and Beaumont le Roger. 
Lisieux was visited en route for Caen. Here one day was given over to 
sight-seeing in the city, and on following days excursions were made to 
Falaise, and Bayeux, where members found the tapestry of special 
interest. On the last day there was a pleasant drive to Honfleur, 
with time to see the wooden church, and thence the party crossed the 
Seine to Le Havre, returning from there to London. Despite weather 
uncertainties the tour was a pleasant one, and the party was enthusiastic 
in praise of Mrs. Dobson, who spared no pains to make the visit a 
success. 

Those responsible for arranging these tours have other plans in hand. 
From 7-12 June there is to be a Wessex Tour, to be made in private 
cars, under the direction of Mrs. Dobson. The party will meet at 
Winchester, and will travel to Salisbury via Romsey, Old Sarum, 
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Stonehenge, and Marlborough. After spending two nights at Salisbury 
they will visit Ringwood, Wimborne, Wareham, Dorchester, and Sher- 
bourne. Another tour is being arranged for 8-15 August, to the Abbeys 
and Castles of Yorkshire. The party will be led by Mr. W. T. McIntire, 
The tour will start from Leeds, and among the places to be visited are 
Ripon, Fountains Abbey, Rievaulx Abbey, Scarborough, Beverley, and 
York. Particulars of both these tours can be obtained from The 
Wayfarers Travel Agency, Ltd., 33, Gordon Sq., London, W.C. 1. 


* * * * * * 


Many of our readers are interested in the progress of the movement 
to use the cinema as a medium for educational work. They will be 
interested in a short survey recently prepared by the British Film 
Institute, of the problems confronting educational authorities and others 
anxious to acquire film projection apparatus, but uncertain as to the 
type best suited to their needs. This pamphlet gives much useful 
information on technical questions. There are at present on the market 
some fifty cinema projectors, ranging in price from £3 to £50, and in the 
pamphlet will be found arguments for and against these different 
models. There is also a list of commercial firms from whom educational 
films can be hired or bought, together with a list of the government 
departments prepared to lend special films for use in schools. The 
pamphlet, entitled Survey of the Situation regarding Non-theatrical 
Cinematograph Apparatus (Leaflet No. 5, January 1935), can be obtained 
from The British Film Institute, 4 Great Russell St., London, W.C. 1, 
price 3d., post free 4}d. 

* Ok * * * * 

DvurineG the last year some interesting developments have been 
taking place in connection with the Royal Historical Society, and in 
the recently published Report of the Council readers will find several 
matters worthy of their notice. Several new schemes are in prepara- 
tion. One of these should add considerably to the value of the publica- 
tions issued by the Society. The Council has considered plans to add 
to the publications a new series of guides and handbooks which will 
afford facilities for the publication of types of material not represented 
in the list of the Camden Series. It is proposed to include in this new 
series such aids to historical research as handbooks of British currency 
and chronology, a guide to statistical materials for the history of English 
commerce, 1660-1782, a catalogue and index to printed parliamentary 
papers, 1731-1800, and lists of departmental officials. We understand 
that the preparation of some of these volumes is already in hand. They 
should be invaluable aids to historical students. 

Another reform outlined in the Report concerns the library of the 
Society. In the past this has been a general collection of historical 
works, Impressed by the great development of library facilities in 
recent years, the Council feels that it is neither necessary nor possible 
to maintain an adequate general historical library. The existing 
library is, therefore, to be remodelled on more specialist lines, and is to 
become a library of texts of British and Colonial history, with such 
works of reference as are essential tools for the use of these texts. 
Books that do not conform to this plan will be eliminated, and the 
library will be maintained as a working library for students. 

* * * * * * 


In 1933 we drew attention to the appeal then issued by the Friends 
of the National Libraries for a sum of £3000, which was to be used to 
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urchase for the nation that portion of the collection of Paston Letters 
which had been — from the collection acquired for the British 
Museum in 1866. It is now announced that the appeal for these funds 
has been successful. 
* * * * * * 


Tur London and Middlesex ee Society announces a 
competition for its silver research medal and a prize of five guineas for 
an essay to be written on one of the following subjects :—Saxon Churches 
in London and Middlesex, or The London Wall during the Medieval 
Period, or Medieval Remains in City of London Churches. Essays, 
which should not exceed 20,000 words, must reach the Hon. Sec. not 
later than 30 April, 1936. Full particulars can be obtained from M. W. 
Bingham, Esq., Bishopsgate Institute, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
* * * * + + 


Tux Alexander Prize will be awarded by the Royal Historical Society 
for the best Essay on any subject approved by the Literary Director. 
Essays must be sent in by 28 February 1936. Further ae may 
be had from the Secretary, Royal Historical Society, 22 Russell Square, 
W.C.1. 
* 


* * * * * 


Tux publication of a new periodical is at all times something of a 
hazard, but in these days of economy it is also an act of faith. We 
welcome the first number of The Geographical Magazine because it is 
planned for the general reader interested in the history as well as the 
geography of the modern world. It has been founded in consultation 
with, and for objects which have the approval of, the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, While it is a commercial undertaking the founders 
of the new magazine have undertaken the legal obligation to assign 
one-half of all profits to a fund for the advancement of exploration and 
research, and the promotion of geographical knowledge. The fund will 
be administered by a Board of Trustees whose chairman will be the 
President of the Royal Geographical Society. The Geographical 
Magazine is to be published monthly, price one shilling, or annual 
subscription, fifteen shillings. 

- ~ * * * * 


MEMBERS of the Historical Association are asked to notice that the 
next Annual Meeting will be held at the London School of Economics, 
1-4 January, 1936. Details of the meetings will be published in a later 
number. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


We have received the following comments from Admiral Sir H. W. 
RICHMOND :— 


I read with interest and appreciation Professor Newton’s articles in History 
on the West Indies, but I want to enter a protest to the statement that the 
expedition in 1740—41 ‘‘ was placed under Vernon’s command and directed against 

na. . . .”’ 1 would wish to point out that it was not under Vernon’s com- 

mand. Like very nearly all our expeditions—the only exceptions of which I am 
aware being Peterborough’s to Spain, Norris’s to the Northern ports of Spain, 
and Boscawen’s to Pondicherry—the command was a joint one. Vernon was not 
Commander-in-Chief. The military operations were entirely in the hands of 
Wentworth, and the failure to take Cartagena was a failure of the military 
operations conducted entirely by Wentworth. Vernon is always saddled with the 
ium—why, I do not know. I ended my studies of that expedition with a con- 
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viction that if the advice which Vernon proffered to Wentworth had been followed, 
Cartagena would have been taken. Vernon, too, was a pronounced seen of 
land expeditions to the West Indies. He very rightly pointed out to the Duke of 
Newcastle that the climate would kill the army. It was not the Spaniards he 
feared but Yellow Jack; and it was for that reason that he urged Wentworth to 
attack the castles at Boca Chica ‘‘ sword in hand,”’ for the losses in the breach 
would be far less than the losses in the trenches and parallels if Low Count 
methods of siege were used. Moreover, Dr. Newton states that all the attacks 
were repulsed with heavy loss. The attacks on the castles at the entrance were 
immediately successful: and a similar energy, if it had been used when the fleet 
got into the inner harbour, would—so far as one can humanly say a thing 
would have happened—have secured the fort commanding the city. The only 
attacks repulsed with heavy loss were the ill-conducted military assault on San 
Lazar and the attempt made, though against Vernon’s advice, to bombard the 
walls of the town with the ships. 

Vernon has suffered so much vituperative attack, largely as a result of Smollett, 
that I feel justice ought to be done him. He was a far-seeing commander of real 
ability. He may have had his defects. He was too outspoken in his views to 
please Bedford and others; but I have found no occasions on which, either in the 
West Indies or at the Nore, his advice was not sound and his views well founded. 

On p. 308 Dr. Newton refers to Pitt’s selection of Havana, saying that he saw 
rightly that the heart of Spain in the Indies lay there and not at Cartagena and 
the Isthmus. This was equally known in 1740. The expedition which was sent 
was not directed to Cartagena by the Cabinet; the choice between Havana and 
Cartagena was left to the commanders. Havana was not undertaken because 
the force was not strong enough nor the season suitable. 

I hope that I shall not be regarded as a carping critic, but I do feel that the 
1740 period has been so much misrepresented that it needs putting in the true 
light. The conduct of the war in 1740 by the Inner Committee of the Privy 
Council was atrocious. It is there that the reasons for failure are more properly 
to be sought and found, 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


LXXIII.—Tur Curistiran AtritupE TO PaGAN LITERATURE.! 


Every reader from time to time encounters assertions which by 
constant repetition have taken on the character of literary or historical 
commonplaces. A familiar example is the statement that Gregory the 
Great was uncompromisingly hostile to pagan literature. As the 
pope’s attitude to profane letters forms only one part of a much larger 
question, namely, the attitude of Christian writers and teachers in 
general to Greek and Roman literature and education during five or 
six centuries, it may be worth while to pass in rapid review the opinions 
held by a few of Gregory’s predecessors and then to saeemalie the 
evidence on which the common judgment about him rests. 

The problem that confronted the Christians arose early in the 
history of their sect. It first became acute when membership of the 
new religion began to spread to the educated classes in the empire and 
when, as the movement gained strength, its leaders felt it incumbent 
on themselves to present their case in reasoned statements, with the 
double purpose of, convincing their opponents of the falsity of the 
charges levelled against the Christian minorities and of winning more 
converts to the faith. To gain a hearing from the cultured class, trained 
in the rhetorical schools and often more impressed by the form than 
by the matter of a discourse, made a similar education to theirs essential 
for the spokesmen of the persecuted sect. In fact, it would be hard to 
point to a Christian writer of influence, whether born of Christian 
parents or converted in manhood, who had not in his youth received the 
best training available in his day and province. But, if we except such 
simple religious teaching as was imparted to catechumens, an educa- 
tion, whether elementary or advanced, could only be acquired in the 
schools of the litterator, grammaticus, and rhetor. Once the pupil had 
learnt reading, writing, and the rudiments of grammar, the main part 


1 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Notr.—On the general topic here discussed see further: 
P. de Labriolle, Histoire de la littérature latine chrétienne (ed. 2: Paris, 1924), 
15-45; E. K. Rand, Founders of the Middle Ages (Harvard Univ. Press, 1928), 
chapters 1 and 2; M. L. W. Laistner, Thought and Letters in Western Europe, 
A.D. 500-900 (Methuen, 1931), 26-33; 80-81; 95-96. The paper by D. C. 
Munro, “ The attitude of the Western Church towards the study of Latin classics 
in the Early Middle Ages,”’ in American Society of Church History, Papers 8 (1897), 
181-194, is superficial all through, as well as primarily concerned with the period 
800-1100 There is a valuable collection of citations from pagan authors found 
in the earlier Christian Fathers in A. von Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur, 1,877 ff. The only complete edition of Aponius’ commentary is by the 
two Cistercians, H. Bottino and J. Martini (Rome, 1843). The references in my 
article are to pages 172 and 85 of that edition. J. Witte’s dissertation (Erlangen, 
1903), Der Kommentar des Aponius zum Hohenliede, is a thorough piece of work. 
As for the commentary on 1 Kings, De Sainte Marthe’s discussion is reprinted in 
Migne, Patrologia Latina, 79, 9-18. Among those who deny its authenticity are 
F. H. Dudden, St. Gregory the Great, 1, 191; P. Godet in Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, 6, 1779; O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, 
5, 298; G. Kriiger in M. Schanz, Rémische Literaturgeschichte, IV, 2, 613. M. 
Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 1, 106 and P. de 
Labriolle, op. cit. 690, note 4, are more open-minded. For Abbot Chapman's 
views see his St. Benedict and the sixth century (Longmans, 1929), 200-201. 
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of the curriculum consisted in the study of the more important classical 
authors, first the poets and later the prose writers. The grammatical 
rules of Donatus were harmless enough, but many of the examples used 
to illustrate the rules of accidence and syntax were taken from poet 
steeped in the mythology of Greece and Rome. Nor were the topics 
set for declamation or discussion in the schools of rhetoric free from 
objection ; for there, too, old legends and stories about gods and heroes 
formed the staple, and, if not, then at least the social and ethical ideas 
expressed might be far removed from the austerer standards of the 
Christian. 

Thus the Christian teacher was inanimpossibledilemma. Tertullian, 
Arnobius, Cyprian, all had grown up as pagans; the first had been 
trained in the law, the other two were first pupils and then successful 
teachers in the rhetorical schools. Lactantius’ works are com 
in a Latin of Ciceronian purity; while the “ classical education ” of 
Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine is too well known to require special 
comment. It was the same in the Greek-speaking East. Origen, 
John Chrysostom, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nazianzus, Clement of 
Alexandria were all well-versed in the literature of the ancients and no 
strangers to their philosophy. Amongst all the writers named the 
most outspoken enemy, after his conversion, of the ordinary secular 
education was Tertullian. ‘‘ If again we despise,” he writes (De specta- 
culis, 17), ‘‘ the teaching of secular literature as being foolishness in 
God’s eyes, our duty is plain enough in regard to those spectacles which 
from this source derive the tragic or comic play.” Yet he was forced 
to admit the need of what he condemns. ‘ Learning literature is 
allowable for believers rather than teaching,’’ he observes (De idololatria, 
10); and, again, more explicitly (De corona, 8): “let Mercury have 
been the first who taught the knowledge of letters ; I will own that they 
are requisite both for the business and commerce of life and for per- 
forming our devotion to God.” That there were, however, not a few 
Christians who desired to have no truck whatever with paganism and, 
in consequence, criticised their own leaders for what seemed an unworthy 
compromise, is proved by the attacks which Clement of Alexandria, 
Jerome, and others had to rebut. 

Compromise of one kind or another was the only solution. A few 
writers sought refuge in the claim, already put forward at an earlier 
date by Jewish scholars, that what was best in the wisdom of the 
Greek philosophers was derived from Moses and the Hebrew prophets. 
This, however, was a line of argument too dubitable to satisfy the 
majority of scholars and too erudite to impress the many. Hence it 
seems to have had comparatively little vogue. A more satisfactory 
solution was frankly to recognise the propedeutic value of pagan 
education and literature, but to treat it strictly as a means to an end, 
not as an end in itself. Naturally there were degrees of approval and 
disapproval among the advocates of this view. Basil the Great in his 
Discourse to Young Men is almost enthusiastic; for, while he begins 
by laying down that the study of Greek literature is only to be a traming 
for the study of the Scriptures and subsequently follows Plato’s lead 
in advocating that Homer should be bowdlerised, he does not stop with 
the literature but passes on to enumerate great men of the past— 
Socrates, Pericles, Pythagoras, and even Alexander the Great—who 
showed some traits of character worthy of study and emulation. 
Jerome, again, in spite of his famous dream (Hpistle, 22), in which he 
found himself brought before the Judgment-seat and chastised for his 
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devotion to pagan writers in general and Cicero in particular, continued 
to quote Plautus, Terence, Sallust, Cicero, Virgil, and Horace to the 
end, and that even in his Biblical commentaries. In one of his letters 
(70) he expressed the compromise tellingly by a simile, when he com- 

an literature to the captive woman in Deuteronomy (xxi. 
12-13), who after being purified might be taken to wife. Even so 
secular wisdom, if cleansed from its impurities, might be embraced by 
a Christian. Augustine in his later years was more uneasy in his mind 
than his great yee pee He reproached himself for his excessive 
devotion to the liberal arts in the earlier stages of his career. In his 

t treatise, De doctrina Christiana, completed only four or five years 

ore his death but begun nearly thirty years before, we find first an 
attitude comparable to Jerome’s—to take the gold and leave the dross 
of pagan teaching—and then one decidedly more uncompromising. 
For in Book tv he strives to convince himself and his readers that a 
Christian preacher could be made not by studying rules of eloquence in 
books but by listening to great Christian speakers. It is difficult to 
imagine that Augustine really thought his argumentation valid; for 
no one knew better than he that the examples he cited to illustrate the 
greatness of Christian oratory—St. Paul, Ambrose, and Cyprian— 
were fatal to his thesis. Besides, he had derived the framework of his 
Fourth Book from Cicero’s treatise on the ideal orator. 

The via media advocated by men like Jerome may be said to have 
satisfied the majority, even though doubts and scruples might occasion- 
ally intervene. We may illustrate this tendency ben a little-known 
writer who early in the fifth century composed a commentary on the 
Song of Solomon. Aponius, to judge by his clumsy and careless 
Latinity, coupled with some knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, was 
probably of Eastern origin. He writes as follows about the liberal arts : 


It would not, therefore, seem to be contrary to holy religion, if here and there 
we were to follow the opinion of those named above who have been thought foolish 
because they attributed to themselves, instead of to Him who bestowed it, the 
wisdom that they had received from the Creator. These men, if by God’s 
Providence they have told us aught that is good, yet, as has been said by the 
ancients, lived for themselves. If in them aught be found suitable to our religion, 
it is brought to the treasure-house of the Lord, like gold gathered up from mud or 
like a most precious gem picked from the dung-heap. The Church must not 
reject geometry and arithmetic, yea, and dialectic in certain cases, in which 
obscure matters are demonstrated by mathematical reasoning and hidden false- 
hood is made manifest by probable truths. 


Caution or qualified approval could hardly be greater than this; yet 
the same commentator earlier in his book, when commenting on the 
little foxes in the vineyard (Song of Solomon ii. 15), who are the heretics, 
seems to utter a word of warning against the dangers of dialectic 
argument. 

Although they may have formed a relatively small minority, there 
was probably never a lack of those whose views were more rigid. 
Czsarius of Arles, as a young man, was warned in a dream to desist 
from his studies with a prominent rhetorician. Thereafter he set his 
face against non-Christian writings. ‘To estimate his attitude correctly 
and fairly one must bear in mind the social conditions of his time. A 
great pee and devoted pastor of his flock, whose work lay among, 
and whose message was addressed to, the unlettered majority, he could 


not but feel distaste for the empty trivialities that too often passed as 

dlassical culture in the Gallo-Roman society of the fourth and fifth 

centuries. Again, many of the leaders of the Church in that age had 
E2 
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served their apprenticeship in the monasteries of Southern France, 
where reading of Scripture and of the earlier Christian writers had, so 
far as we can tell, well-nigh supplanted the study of secular literature, 

In contrast to Cxsarius, his contemporary, Alcimus Avitus, bishop 
of Vienne, in his prose works affected the fashion prevailing among the 
educated laity F rhetorical over-elaboration, and in his verse con- 
stantly echoes Virgil and other classical poets. Nevertheless, his 
correspondence bears ample witness to his zeal for orthodoxy and the 
proper performance of his episcopal duties, while as a poet he chose 
sacred subjects for his theme, and his epic on certain episodes in 
Genesis and Exodus ranks amongst the best examples of this poetic 
genre. The experience of another prelate, Ennodius of Pavia, exempli- 
fies the scruples that might, at least under unusual circumstances, be 
aroused in one who for most of his life had combined his religion and 
sacred calling with a love of the classics. That Ennodius was a writer 
of very indifferent verse and tortuous prose matters little. More 
interesting is the fact that in one of his short treatises—Concinnatio 
didascalica is its pretentious title—after exhorting the two young men 
to whom it is addressed to practise the Christian virtues, enlarges upon 
the value of rhetoric and the liberal arts. A few years later the bishop 
fell seriously ill and in his convalescence he was filled with remorse at 
his former worldliness as an author. 

Thus while the glamour of superabundant harmony in the fields of rhetoric 
and poetry were agitating me, I had strayed from true wisdom to follow the false, 


desiring only to mount the breezes of vain panegyric and to acquire disdain for 
orisons, the while I was enthralled by the yearning for perorations.1 


When Gregory I was born (c. 540), Boethius had been dead for sixteen 
years and Cassiodorus had just withdrawn from public life to the estate 
where he passed another thirty years in monastic seclusion but inde- 
fatigably engaged in furthering his educational ideals and in gathering 
together a splendid library of authors, sacred and profane. Of Gregory’s 
education little is known; but, as both his parents belonged to good 
Roman families, it can be safely assumed, even without the stereotyped 
generalities uttered by his earliest biographers, that he enjoyed all the 
educational advantages then available for boys and young men of his 
class. The belief that he was in later life an enemy of pagan education 
and literature rests on two brief but famous passages in his works. In 
the preface to his vast allegorical exposition of the Book of Job he asserts 
his contempt for the niceties of prose composition, “‘ because I am 
strongly of the opinion that it is improper to subject the words of the 
Divine Oracle to the rules of Donatus.”’ In a letter (Hpist. XI, 34) to 
bishop Desiderius of Vienne he reproves that prelate for lecturing on 
profane authors: “‘ For the same mouth cannot sing the praises of 
Jupiter and the praises of Christ. Consider yourself how offensive, 
how abominable a thing it is for a bishop to recite verses which are unfit 
to be recited even by a religious layman.” Fairly considered, these 
two statements are surely insufficient to prove a general. proposition ; 
they must be considered in their context. When Gregory spoke with 
contempt of literary form, it is reasonable to suppose that he was 
thinking of the many works, not a few of them written by clerics, in 
which an elaborate and often tortured rhetorical manner was con- 


1 Monumenta Germaniw Historica: Auct. Antig. 7, 301, 22-26. It is im- 
possible to reproduce adequately in English the play on words in the Latin. The 
original reads: et orandi (in the usual sense of “ praying ”’) fastidium, dum 
perorandi tenebar cupiditate, mercari. 
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sidered a fine style and the subject-matter was treated as of quite 
subordinate interest. But in Holy Writ the content was the essential 

ing. What matter if the style was not in accord with the rules 
of the Greek or Latin rhetor! On the other hand, the reproof 
administered to Desiderius was in the circumstances not as unreason- 
able as has often been thought. Gregory, who himself strove to uphold, 
and in his Pastoral Rule laid down for future generations, a high ideal 
of the — office, could not but disapprove a bishop who was, or 
appeared to him to be, lax in the performance of duties which, if 
carried out conscientiously, should allow him no time for literary 
excursions. Besides this, Gregory had very special reasons for 
objecting to pagan mythology. To stamp out survivals of pagan 
worship and superstition, especially in the rural districts, was a need 
ever present to Gregory’s mind, as it was to Cesarius in Gaul and to 
Martin of Braga in North-western Spain. Such relapses into paganism 
were especially liable to occur when, as in sixth-century Italy, the 
population was continuously exposed to war, hostile invasions, famine 
and pestilence. That a fellow-bishop should do anything which might 
even remotely help to keep alive false beliefs was to Gregory intolerable. 

As for his own style, he was not, and made no pretence to be, a 
literary artist, especially in the sense in which the term had for two 
centuries before his time been commonly understood in the West. 
His dislike of the preciosity and artificiality which their contemporaries 
admired in Sidonius, Avitus, Ennodius, and others commands our 
sympathy. There is, it is true, a certain negligence of structure in 
Gregory’s writing, but he is rarely obscure. Some of his works—for 
instance, the series of homilies on the Gospels and on Hzekiel—were 
wT composed for oral delivery and were intended for large 
audiences drawn from all classes. In any case Gregory was far too good 
@ preacher to spoil the effect of his message by indulging in over- 
elaboration and rhetorical tricks, which would have rendered what he 
had to say unintelligible to the majority of his hearers. Even so, the 
attentive reader will find ample proof that Gregory had not forgotten 
all the technique acquired in his youth. He can coin a pregnant 
phrase and frequently heightens the effect of the points that he desires 
to make by a not unskilful use of antithesis. We may believe, then, 
that his attitude was not so far removed from what, as we have tried to 
show, was the normal attitude of Christian writers. If he lacked the 
enthusiasm of a humanist, he could still recognise that the liberal arts 
had a distinct value, and their study could not be carried on without 
acquiring some familiarity with pagan literature. 

Now this learning derived from secular works, even though by itself it avails 
nothing in the spiritual struggles of holy men, if it is combined with Holy Writ, 
the knowledge of those same Scriptures can be acquired with more discernment 
(subtilius). Indeed the liberal arts should be learnt for this sole purpose, that 
through the training that they afford the divine utterances can be understood more 
discerningly. 

This quotation occurs in a commentary on 1 Kings commonly included 
in the collected editions of Gregory’s works.!_ Unfortunately scholars 
still disagree regarding its authorship. Although de Sainte Marthe and 
his co-workers of the congregation of St. Maur in their edition of 1705 
sought to defend it as a genuine work of Gregory I against the strictures 
of an earlier editor, Goussainville, nearly all modern critics deny Greg- 
ory’s authorship or, at best, maintain a non-commital attitude on the 


1 Migne, Patrologia Latina 79, 355 pv. 
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question. Yet the chorus of those who would deny the authenticity 
of the commentary is far less formidable than a mere list of names might 
suggest, the truth being that nearly all content themselves with denial 
without adding to the arguments, pro and con, already marshalled b 
the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century editors. Kriiger, indeed, 
cites the passage quoted above as one proof that the commentary 
cannot be by Gregory, thus treating as a fact what is merely his pre. 
conceived theory about the pope’s attitude tothe liberal arts. In lon 
of so many dogmatic negations it isinteresting to find one high authority, 
the late Abbot Chapman, who was convinced that the work is genuine. 
He accepts the hypothesis, based on a passage in one of Gregory’s 
letters (Hpist. XII, 6) and upheld by the Maurist editors, that the 
commentary is a version taken down in shorthand by Abbot Claudius of 
Ravenna of oral addresses given by the pope. He further remarks: 
‘it would be pure ignorance that could attribute its doctrines of con- 
templation to any one but St. Gregory.” 

We would not press this concluding piece of evidence, convincing 
though it appears; for, even without it, an unbiassed consideration of 
Gregory’s undoubted works shows that he was not out of line with his 
predecessors. There were always two interpretations of the generally 
accepted compromise which, for want of better terms, may be called 
the utilitarian and the humanistic interpretations. Both are found long 
after Gregory’s time, although the humanistic triumphed. But there 
were always some, like the monastic brethren of whom the good abbot 
Smaragdus of St. Mihiel acidly remarked, when he had at their sugges- 
tion but with some reluctance taken the illustratory quotations in his 
grammar from the Scriptures instead of from secular authors: “ they 
do not know that it is one thing to discourse on the art (i.e. grammar 
and literature), another to speak about God.” 

M. L. W. LatstNEr. 
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The New Abbey History Readers: Bk. 11, From the Norman Conquest 
to the End of the Wars of the Roses. Revised edition. 1933. 
viii + 182 pp. Bell. 1s. 9d. 

The York Histories: Bk. III. By R. K. and M. I. R. Potkrinenorne. 
1934. viii+ 160 pp. Bell. 2s. 

People of Bygone Days. Blackie’s Junior Histories: Bk. II. By 
Dorotay Kine. 1934. 160 pp. Blackie. 1s. 8d. 

Makers of World History: Bk. Il, The Middle Ages. By R. A. F. 
Mears. 1934. 192 pp. Arnold. 2s. 6d. 

Life and Adventure in Medieval Europe: Parts I and Il. An Intro- 
duction to the Social History of Europe, a.p. 300 to 1500. By 
R. J. Mirowenn. 1934. ix + 94 and xi + 109 pp. Longmans, 
Green. 3s. 


How long, one wonders, will it remain a guiding principle of the 
history syllabus that the Junior School takes no stronger meat than the 
isolated history story’ ‘‘ Formal study ’”—by which one understands 
connected investigation—begins after the age of eleven, according to 
one text-book before me. Yet the more one shapes a Junior School 
course by the inquiries of the children, the more one finds it to proceed 
on lines of real study, by prolonged investigation of the background of 
the story. It is true that the biography-story method first arose as a 
sound reaction from the old history-by-reigns method ; it is true that 
the story of individuals still remains the spear-point of attack; none 
the less, the biography method by itself fails to give either the depth 
or the unity that children under eleven are capable of demanding. 
They have their own sense of unity; certainly it is not that of reigns 
or movements; possibly it is best described as that of the hero in 
his complete setting. 

This need for completeness I find satisfied in none of the biographical 
text-books before me. The New Abbey History Reader es a 
thoroughly old-fashioned selection of material from the Conquest to 
the fifteenth century. Some old trivialities, such as the White Ship, 
are included ; one Crusade—enough to tantalise and no more; and a 
number of political incidents, which crowd out most vital social and 
constitutional movements. Social history is treated in two insufficient 
blocks, thus creating a distinction quite unnatural to the child, who 
wants, not social life in general, but the intimate details relating to 
the people he knows. Some points have been modernised carefully, but 
a book in which the fifteenth century is represented by the battles of the 
Roses can hardly be termed up-to-date. The illustrations are uneven. 

The York Histories, Bk. ILI, shows a greater insight in its selection 
of stories, but the emphasis is still political, so that between William 
I and Richard I there is nothing to tell—seeing that the White Ship 
and Becket are rightly avoided. Why not substitute the tale of the 
Exchequer and Henry II’s Assizes? The style is good, and some 
individual chapters valuable; the illustrations are very weak. 

People of ones Days makes, on the whole, a good selection of 
stories. Apart from Becket, which is unsuitable, and the Black Prince, 
which gives only one side of the picture, the motives are simple and 
the values sound. Many of the stories lead on naturally, so that a 
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thread can be maintained. Careful notes on illustrations are given. 
This brings the whole question of history pictures to the fore. What is 
their function in a text-book? On this point we need a much clearer 
statement of theory, for at present, it seems, we waver between two 
distinct ideas—the one, of the “‘ composed ”’ picture, accurate, it ma 
be, in detail, but imaginary in conception ; and the other, of the strictly 
historical document. One stresses imaginative stimulus, the other 
strict accuracy. The text-book in question brings the second function 
to the fore, emphasising the documentary character of Bae in its 
notes. Yet I find there by way of comment: “ Practically no 
pictorial record exists’’; and again, from “the painting by Colin 
Gill,” and so on. On what principle are these illustrations included ? 
This is not the place to argue the whole case for the removal of all 
imaginary pictures from the text-book. It follows, however, that if 
the text-book is treated as a source of information, and if the technique 
of “research by pictures,” so suitable to Juniors, be used, then all 
illustrations “‘ from the painting by so-and-so,” and all other imaginary 
sketches will be removed. 

Makers of World History is a much more advanced book than any 
of the others in this group. No indication of the age for which it is 
intended is given, but the abstract language of “‘ spiritual authority ” 
and “‘ temporal ’’ in which the subject of Hildebrand is treated, suggests 
that Middle School forms would not grasp its realities easily. The 
earlier chapters are dull, but later figures are treated with some dis- 
tinction: Saladin, St. Francis, Marco Polo are all well drawn. The 
writer has a trick of quoting from secondary or literary sources which 
I cannot commend, since the book is not rich in the more living con- 
temporary material. 

Life and Adventure in Medieval Europe is one of the most enjoyable 
text-books I have met, and the reason is easily found—it has a sense 
of completeness. Miss Mitchell has, in fact, attempted just that 
relationship of the individual to his background of which I have spoken. 
Her characters are mainly imaginary, but drawn from a really unusual 
collection of sources, and many are related to great historical figures : 
thus the splendour of Justinian and the court of Charlemagne are 
vividly drawn. She writes for Middle School forms, supplementing, 
as she says, the ordinary text-book. Her work has a subtlety of 
treatment which will demand a good deal, but the stimulus is irresistible. 
One’s only doubt is lest Miss Mitchell has created too completely. She 
occupies the shoes of her characters so perfectly that one wonders when 
the children are to be allowed to put them on for themselves. 

We need more experimenting on these lines for Junior and Middle 
Schools books. The individual, the full data for his background, the 
suggestive play of the imagination round about the scene—these are 
the necessary ingredients; but the point at which the text-book should 
stop to let the children take possession by further inquiry, by imagina- 
tive writing, by play-making, has still to be determined. 

M. E. REEVES. 


A Shorter History of England. By Hiarre Bettoc. 1934. 675 pp. 
G. Harrap. 10s, 6d. 


Mr. Bxoc has already written extensively upon English history. 
In four volumes he has carried a continuous narrative down to 1612, 
and he has also issued separate books on Wolsey, Cranmer, Charles I, 
James II, and the campaigns of Marlborough. He has now put 
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down his conclusions on the whole of English history in a single 
volume, He does not tell us for what class of readers it is speciall 
designed. It might be read by undergraduates, or even by sixth 
form school-boys, but it would be strong meat for younger readers. 
Probably it will make its strongest appeal to adults. Mr. Belloc’s 
incisive style and his uncompromising epithets will always command 
for him a considerable reading public. 

Both on the jacket and in his preface Mr. Belloc flaunts his 
departure from the methods and arrangements of orthodox or, as he 
calls them, “official” histories. (It is difficult to gauge the precise 
significance of the term “ official.’”) As he holds that our political and 
other institutions, our laws, religion, ete. ‘‘ derive uninterruptedly ” 
from the Roman occupation of Britain, he devotes a chapter (one of 
his best chapters) to the period of Roman rule, and he denounces those 
historians who omit it or slur it over as of minor importance. The 
Anglo-Saxon period he dismisses as being “ the Dark Ages,” and only 
selects what he considers to be salient episodes. In his view the settle- 
ments of Angles, Saxons and Jutes were the continuation of earlier 
migrations in Roman times and only affected a fringe on the eastern 
and southern coasts. The bulk of the population continued to be 
Celtic and Celtic-speaking, and the subsequent extension of the 
Teutonic language was due to the Synod of Whitby and the influence 
of the Church of Rome. With the Norman Conquest came the begin- 
ning of the “ Middle Ages”; two successive lines of kings had large 
continental dominions; and England entered into the full life of 
western Europe. The end of the Plantagenet line and the accession 
of the Tudors ushered in the Reformation, to which Mr. Belloc pays 
special attention. This was followed by the struggle of the monarchy 
against the class which he collectively calls “ the rich.” The monarchy 
finally “‘ broke down ” in 1688, and from that date the division into 
reigns is abandoned and with it the attempt to tell a consecutive story. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Mr. Belloc is content to pick 
out salient episodes as in the Dark Ages. He declines to chronicle party 
strife or ministerial changes. Whigs and Tories are mere labels, and 
individuals no longer count. “It is a class that governs, not persons.” 

It is difficult for one who was brought up on orthodox lines to 
criticise Mr. Belloc. With many of his contentions I am in complete 
agreement and rejoice to find them so clearly stated. But it is quite 
impossible within the limits of a short review to indicate the points of 
assent or the more numerous points of dissent. A lengthy article 
would be needed to discuss the assumptions on which his arrangement 
is based, and still more to examine his rather dogmatic statements in 
detail. All that can be attempted here is to select a few matters with 
regard to which his treatment seems to be either defective or erroneous. 
They are taken rather haphazard from various parts of the book, and 
might be largely multiplied. 

The problem of hereditary succession is prominent in the book. 
Mr. Belloc seems to have found somewhere (he does not say where) 
what he calls “regular rules of succession” (p. 176) which were in 
force in the fourteenth century. They were not always in force, for in 
a table on p. 133 he describes William Clito (the grandson of William 
the Conqueror in the eldest male line) as “ legitimate heir to England 
according to later ideas, but never reigned.” So sometime in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century these later ideas must have crystallised 
mto regular rules. Mr. Belloc admits that there was a prejudice, 
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very natural in disorderly and warlike times, in favour of male succes. 
sion; but he himself seems to have a curious predilection, not for 
female succession, but for the recognition of a male whose claim comes 
through a woman. Thus he regards the claim of Edward III to the 
French throne as “ very strong,” and goes on to say that “ in strict 
legal succession, as the rules of the day affirmed it, Philip of Valois 
could not be king” (p. 178). This is a very positive statement, and 
provokes the question, who made these rules? Mr. Belloc scornfully 
rejects the absurd suggestion of French lawyers that the Salian Franks 
made them. As a matter of fact no community ruled by a king sets 
out with ready-made rules of succession, designed to solve e 
genealogical problem. As problems arise they have to be solved one 
way or another, and every solution constitutes a precedent which is 
likely to influence future solutions. Several similar solutions, especi- 
ally if they are in rapid succession, tend to harden into a rule or at 
least into a custom as binding as a rule. In France the problem was 
settled in favour of male succession three times at short intervals, in 
1316, 1322 and 1328. These three precedents, and not any tribal 
Frankish law, constitute what the French call the Salic Law. The 
crucial decision was taken in 1316 on the death of Louis X and not, 
as Mr. Belloc describes, in 1328. As soon as Charles IV’s posthumous 
child proved in 1328 to be a daughter, the accession of Philip of Valois 
was inevitable, as the daughters of two previous kings had been passed 
over already, and there was no precedent in French history, where the 
long succession of son to father had strengthened the preference for 
male rule, to make the succession illegal. If, then, female succession 
was ruled out, as France was quite entitled to rule it out, then Edward’s 
claim was a weak one. The most obvious objection to female rule, 
that it might bring in an alien dynasty, was just as strong against 
male succession through female descent, and the latter had the obvious 
disadvantage that it would be sure to lead to uncertainty and to 
constant succession disputes. The nearest heiress in the direct line 
might have no son at the time of the vacancy, and so the son 
of a more remote heiress might have to be accepted. If a son 
should be born to the first lady afterwards, he could complain that 
he had been disinherited and might become a serious rival of the actual 
king. This sort of relation did actually arise between Edward II 
and the son of Louis X’s daughter, Charles of Navarre. It never 
became a serious actual problem, but it might have been if the Valois 
had lost the crown. 

The same problem arose in England on the deposition of Richard IL. 
There were two possible claimants—Henry of Lancaster, “‘ usurper and 
murderer,” as Mr. Belloc calls him, the direct male descendant of 
Edward III, and Edmund Mortimer, who claimed through descent 
from the daughter of Lionel of Clarence. Though Mr. Belloc’s legal 
rules would favour Mortimer, England decided, as France had done, 
in favour of male succession. There was nothing in law or custom to 
make this irregular. The only two precedents, those of Stephen and 
Henry II, had admitted descent in the female line, but only in default 
of male heirs. The precedent of 1399 might have sensibly altered the 
course of English history if it had not been reversed by the success in 
1461 of Edward IV, representing the house of Mortimer through his 
grandmother. Mr. Belloc calls this a “ legitimist restoration,” 4 
question-begging phrase. Incidentally and irrelevantly it may be 
noted that in his account of the Lancastrian period Mr. Belloc trans- 
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the two brothers of Henry V and makes Gloucester older than 
ord (p. 218). 

Mr. Belloc’s statements about legitimacy illustrate his dogmatism, 
which is a dominant characteristic of the book and may be repellent 
to some readers. But dogmatism may be excused by the fact that 
limits of space forbid the marshalling of evidence, and anyhow 
dogmatism is better than innuendo, which is occasionally, though 
much more rarely, employed. Two instances of this may be given. 
Mr. Belloc is convinced that Cecil (Lord Burleigh) and Walsingham 
organised, by means of agents provocateurs, the so-called Babington 
conspiracy in order to procure and justify the execution of Mary Stuart. 
He would apparently like to believe, and would like his readers to 
believe, that Robert Cecil was equally responsible for the Gunpowder 
Plot, and Shaftesbury for the Popish Plot. In both cases his procedure 
is the same. He begins by reference to the Babington plot; he then 
says that many contemporaries believed that a similar procedure was 
followed in the later plots, and ends by saying, rather in a regretful 
tone, that there is no evidence to prove it. This method of insinuating 
unproved accusations is, to say the least, regrettable. 

Mr. Belloc is very rarely obscure. But there are occasions when he 
employs obscurity to suggest obliquity on the part of people whom he 
dislikes. One instance must suffice. For many reasons William III 
is not a persona grata to Mr. Belloc. William had made a treaty with 
Louis XIV in 1698 for the partition of the Spanish inheritance. The 
principal beneficiary under the treaty died in the following year, so it 
became null and void. William, therefore, “‘ supported a scheme 
whereby England and Holland should attempt to inherit the vast 
American Empire of Spain, while the Emperor should be the main 
beneficiary in Europe.’ This is an extraordinarily puzzling and equally 
misleading account of the second partition treaty, which would have 
given the Italian provinces of Spain to the dauphin, while the other 
dominions, including the American colonies, were to go, not to the 
Emperor, but to his second son. And it omits the vital fact that this 
treaty, like its predecessor, was accepted by Louis XIV, who was not 
likely to grant to the maritime powers “ the vast American empire of 
Spain.” 

eof omissions, and some serious omissions, there is a plentiful supply. 
One which impressed me in reading the rather full account a the 
Revolution of 1688 is that there is no mention of George Savile, Marquis 
of Halifax, the Englishman who played a predominant part in guiding 
the revolutionary settlement. The only reference to Halifax in the 
book is to his opposition to the repeal of the Test Act. A little later 
the War of the Spanish Succession is described without reference to 
the operations in the Peninsula, though their result largely dictated 
the ultimate settlement. But omissions must always occur in a short 
book and it is needless to multiply criticisms. Enough has been said 
to show that Mr. Belloc has written an interesting and suggestive book 
on English history, but he has not written an impartial or an adequate 
history of England. RicHaRD LODGE. 


A History of the Rowmanians from Roman Times to the completion of 
Unity. By R. W.Ssron-Watson. 1934. xii + 596 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 25s. 

Dr. Seron-Watson has had a long a for the present 
book. He was studying Racial Problems in Hungary, of which Tran- 
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sylvania was not the least, nearly thirty years ago; he played a 
prominent part in the settlement of South-Eastern Europe during, and 
after the War, and he has visited the places of which he writes, and 
received the confidences of several of their leading men. Add to these 
advantages wide research and linguistic attainments and the result is the 
book of a scholar but not of a mere Stubengelehrter. Sympathetic to the 
Roumanians, especially to those of Transylvania, to whom the book 
is dedicated and to whose history before the Union four chapters are 
devoted, he has avoided the pitfall of most writers on South-Eastern 
Europe, that of extolling one nationality at the expense of the others, 
If he be severe on Hungarian Chauvinism, his judgments are based on 
the words and deeds of the Magyar leaders, of whom not the least 
violent in his denunciation of other races’ patriotism was the patriot 
Kossuth. But, as Luzzatti once said to the reviewer: ‘‘ Nationalism 
is the caricature of patriotism.” 

Upon the much-discussed Roman origin of the Roumanians, which 
has been used as a political argument, the author takes the view that 
they “are Roumanised Dacians, infiltrated with Slav and to a very 
much lesser degree Tatar blood.” He rejects Cantemir’s theory that 
Trajan’s soldiers and colonists “were all authentic Romans”: 
inscriptions and common-sense show that they came from all, and 
especially the Eastern, provinces of the Roman Empire, and were 
thus Romans in the sense that Maltese and Cypriotes are British. In 
Transylvania, whose Roumanian population is first mentioned in a 
document of 1222, previous silence is shown to be no argument owing 
to the destruction of archives by the Tatar invasion. Modern research 
rejects Xenopol’s view that Wallachia was founded as early as 1290; 
thanks to the system of elective monarchy in the two principalities, 
“* Roumanian history from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries 
is a recurrence of palace revolutions,” so that “in three centuries” 
there were about 65 princes, or, as the Roumanian proverb puts it, 
“the princes change, and madmen”—we might add, middlemen— 
“rejoice.”’ Constant changes characterised the Phanariot period also, 
with the additional drawback that the princes were foreigners; but 
the author scarcely does justice to the services to culture of these 
Greeks, which Professor Jorga has recognised. The larger portion of 
the book is wisely occupied with the subsequent history of the 
Roumanians, who, as early as 1835, wanted “ union under one prince,” 
the first step towards which was, as in Germany, a customs union. 
With the exception, however, of Gladstone and the future Lord 
Salisbury, British politicians, enthusiastic about Italy, were unjust 
to Roumania. Russell had different standards for “ Eastern and 
Western Europe.” Stratford was more Turkish than the Turks. 
Cuza’s Agrarian Law is described as “‘ one of the great landmarks in 
Roumanian history,” but Greek experience qualifies the author’s 
approval of a bicameral system for Roumania as the cause of her 
“greater stability.” The Jewish question is judiciously treated, and 
it is shown that there were few Jews even in Moldavia before the 
nineteenth century. Charles I’s control of foreign policy is illustrated 
by the fact that the only copy of the Alliance with the Central Powers 
was in his private safe at Sinaia, and that he long kept it secret from 
his Ministers, who committed themselves to “ absolute neutrality ” 
in ignorance of it. This and his indifference to the peasants, the 
“ chief asset” of Roumania, were the black spots in the character 
of that soldierly ruler, to the last a Hohenzollern isolated in a Francophil 
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foreign land, to which he had rendered great services. Coming to the 
riod of the European war, the author, who modestly ignores his 
own part in the patto di Roma of 1918, condemns the exaggerated 
promises of the Allies to Roumania, and points out that Austria- 
Hungary, as usual, was too late in making concessions to her subject 
nationalities, who would have accepted them ten years earlier. He 
does justice to Francis Ferdinand, who sympathised with the 
Roumanians of Transylvania and whom he describes as “ one of the 
great ‘might-have-beens’ of modern history,” had he not been 
assassinated. Whereas Francis Joseph broke his promises made to 
the Roumanians of Transylvania after their support of Austria against 
Hungary in 1848, his nephew made the remark, repeated to the author, 
that “it was bad taste on the part of the Magyars ever to come 
to Europe.” At the Paris Conference the Roumanian, like the 
American, delegation consisted of men of one party, of whom the 
Foreign Minister was more interested in Plotinus than policy—a 
practical commentary on the Platonic theory that a ruler should be a 
philosopher. The Transylvanian chapters contain “the first full 
account in English of the history of the Roumanian Orthodox and 
Uniate Churches,” and enable us to compare the opinion of King 
Stephen of Hungary, that “a kingdom of one language is silly and 
fragile” with the practice of his later compatriots. Similarly an 
appendix enables us to contrast the Austrian treatment of Bukovnia 
with the Hungarian treatment of Transylvania and the Russian of 
Bessarabia, especially after 1878. Although the main narrative ends 
in 1920, there are some observations bringing the story down to 1928. 
A map and 16 illustrations enhance the value of this remarkable book, 
a credit to British scholarship combined with political knowledge. A 
few slips, such as “ sixteenth ” for nineteenth (p. 563) and “‘ Russian ” 
for Turkish (p. 337) have escaped notice. In the full bibliography 
one or two books are not cited in the latest editions and that of 
Djuvara is wrongly dated. The book is rightly described as “ the 
first attempt by any British writer to give a complete survey of 
Roumanian history,” and it has succeeded, despite the complicated 
nature of the subject, for the Carpathians are as obscure as the Balkans 
and as historically contentious. WILLIAM MILLER. 


Medieval Religion. By CuristoPpHER Dawson. 1934. viii + 195 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. 6s. 


Tuts little book contains six papers. The first four are the For- 
wood Lectures delivered at Liverpool University early in 1934; the 
fifth is an essay, reprinted from the Criterion, on the origins of the 
romantic tradition; the last, also reprinted, is an essay on William 
Langland. 

Mr. Dawson’s deliberate conclusion about medieval religion may 
be read at the end of his fourth lecture (p. 119): ‘in the Middle 
Ages more than at other periods in the life of our civilisation, the 
European culture and the Christian religion were in a state of com- 
munion.” This opinion has often been expressed by people who 
could not claim Mr. Dawson’s learning and insight, and who were 
able to gloss over or to disregard those sides of medieval life which 
seem to be in flat contradiction with their view. Mr. Dawson suffers 
from no illusions about the nature of medieval society. He does not 
suppose that the appropriation of non-Christian things proves that 
they were fundamentally Christian, nor does he suggest that men and 
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women were in agreement about the things which should or should 
not be related to Christian life. Indeed, one of the most interesting 
features of his book is the emphasis laid upon the non-Christian 
character of many tendencies in medieval experience and upon the 
sense of revulsion which this frequently aroused. ‘ The esoteric 
and unorthodox tradition in courtly literature ” (p. 110), for example, 
is accepted as likely, together with its immoral or non-moral qualities, 
And the self-contained, even self-satisfied or complacent, attitude of 
Christian thought in the face of the new learning of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries is allowed its full weight (e.g. the forceful passage 
quoted from William of Auvergne, pp. 71, 72). The “ state of com- 
munion”’ between culture and the Christian religion was possible 
because in the early days Christianity, with its freight of ancient 
traditions—-Jewish, Greek, Roman—had cut such deep channels that 
later streams of thought and feeling could not make new channels 
for themselves. The old channels were silted up very gradually. 
We can see the process at work in the South of France and in the 
court of the kings of Sicily, then in the North Italian cities. But in 
some parts of Europe, and especially in England, the old channels, 
untouched by the dredging operations of later times, can still be 
traced. 

Mr. Dawson, in his penetrating if-rapid survey, deals with the 
social structure, theology, science and literature. His book is easy 
to read and is quite short. I prefer to recommend it to readers of 
History rather than to attempt a summary of it. Here and there 
I think that he emphasises his points too much ; for example, I should 
personally attach more importance than he does to the episcopal and 
local organisation, and less to monasticism, in the early Middle 
Ages. Here and there he tries to tell too much without adequate 
explanation, so that the treatment of his subject seems to be slightly 
pretentious. The two last essays are important, the one as a masterly 
presentation of recent work upon “ romantic” origins, the other as a 
beautiful example of thoughtful impressionism. F. M. Powicke. 


Bishops and Reform, 1215-1272. By Marion Gripss and JANE Lana. 
1934. viii+216 pp. (Oxford Historical Series.) Milford. 
12s. 6d. 


Any detailed work on the periods before the regular series of 
episcopal registers are extant is of value at the present time, when 
the study of administrative history, both of secular and ecclesiastical 
authorities, is receiving much attention and, when it is well and 
interestingly presented, as in the book now under review, it is especially 
welcome. On opening the book the reader will realise at once that it 
is really a composite work made up of the studies of two writers, 
whose subjects fit into and harmonise well with each other. 

In the first part Miss Marion Gibbs is at pains, first of all, to analyse 
and compute the personnel of the Episcopate in England between 
the years 1215 and 1272, and then to show the influences at work in 
the appointing of bishops during those years. She divides the bishops 
into har classes—monks, administrators and magnates, scholars and 
cathedral clergy and in the course of doing this brings together some 
quite interesting facts and material showing that any one bishop 
could usually be placed in more than one class. As one would imagine, 
administrators and magnates or cwriales form by far the largest division, 
though scholars, diocesan and cathedral clergy run them close. A 
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few, a8 Richard le Poore and Walter de Bronscombe, come in all three 
of these classes and quite a number in two of these. 

In dealing with canonical procedure in the appointment to episcopal 
office due reference is made to the treatise of Laurencius de Somercote 
on the subject of Election and to that of Cardinal William de Mandegot, 
of a slightly earlier date. The various elections are then succinctly 
described. On the whole for this period the balance of evidence 
seems to show that canonical procedure was followed and that royal 
and other influences had to be exerted within that frame, with the 
result that more of the elections by Chapters than one has generally 
been led to suspect were successfully carried through. 

The last section of the book is the work of Miss Jane Lang, who has 
set herself the task of estimating how far the Episcopate during this 
same period (1215-72) carried out reform on the lines laid down by 
the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215. Here again much interesting 
and detailed information is put together to show how the decrees 
were introduced into England; how they were brought to the notice 
generally of diocesans and of the rank and file of the clergy, and how 
some were more widely known and followed than others. The weight 
of the evidence produced tends to show that the reforms, as contem- 

lated by Innocent III for the revival of the religious and spiritual 
ife, were not really successful and that emphasis tended to be laid 
on the disciplinary decrees rather than on those which should have 
led to the co-operation of all concerned in a common policy. 

Of considerable interest is the conclusion reached that, while the 
Bishops never questioned the theoretical binding force of canon law, 
in practice their own predilections, local needs and local traditions 
influenced them in the choice of those which they enforced and of those 
which they ignored. This would probably not be true to the same 
extent at a later date. It serves, therefore, together with the con- 
clusions reached on the subject of royal and papal influence on episcopal 
elections, to illustrate yet again how dangerous it may be to generalise, 
as has so often been done in the past, over a long period. A statement 
made to apply to a whole epoch may be true only of a very short span 
within it. I. J. CHURCHILL. 


The Apostolic Camera and Scottish Benefices, 1418-1488. By ANNIE 
I. Cameron. 1934. xciv-+ 378 pp. St. Andrews University 
Publications, No. xxxv. (London: Humphrey Milford.) 20s. 


In this volume Dr. Cameron has rendered a double service. Her 
text is a complete calendar of all the entries in the Registers of the 
Apostolic Camera which have any bearing upon consistorial provision 
to Scottish benefices; her introduction, making these dry bones live, 
is @ scholarly analysis of the relevant papal administration and 

ure. 

The greater part of the Calendar is taken up with entries from the 
Registers of Obligationes et Solutiones and from the Libri Annatarum, 
though the entries in the Libri Quittanciarum and in the Registers of 
Introitus et Exitus have also been calendared as providing in many 
cases important supplementary evidence. The mere physical labour 
of this work must have been enormous, yet while we admire Dr. 
Cameron’s courage and tenacity we must admire no less the care with 
which the Scottish entries have been noted and some remarkable 
corruptions in spelling recognised. The whole text, with its orderly 
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efficient presentation, is a fine example of what good calendari 
should be, and provides a wealth of detailed information for the study 
of Scottish ecclesiastical history. 

Dr. Cameron’s introduction is likewise an excellent piece of historical 
work. Admittedly she has learnt much from the published researches 
of those continental scholars (notably Baumgarten and Clergeac) who 
have preceded her in the same field; but she has refused to leave her 
text and the evidence she has drawn from it is illuminating. Con. 
sistorial provision is shown to furnish an interesting chapter in the study 
of Apostolic finance, and those of us who may have wondered, for 
example, why the see of Aberdeen was declared to be “ still vacant ” 
in 1488, some five years after Elphinstone’s provision, need now wonder 
no more. We learn, in fact, that the delivery of the bulls was made 
the instrument for obtaining payment of the dues (“ obligations”) 
which were exacted by the Camera and the Sacred College of Cardinals 
upon provision. Some few prelates, perhaps, were fortunate enough to 
raise the proportionate sums, so demanded, in the manner referred 
to by John Leslie, bishop of Ross, whereby “the bishop or abbot 
charged his friends to furnish money to pay for his bulls which he 
rendered again with thanks and good deed’; and in such cases the 
prelate would receive his bulls forthwith. Others, however, less 
fortunate (or perhaps fearful of the perils of passage), soon had re- 
course to the bankers; and it was not long before a definite “‘ traffick- 
ing” in bulls arose. Finally, the Camera and the bankers eventually 
devised between them a system of “‘ payment under regress,” under 
which the “ obligations”’ were paid to the Camera outright by the 
bankers, and the bulls handed over to them, the unfortunate prelate 
being then kept in a state of peculiar ecclesiastical suspense until such 
time as he had paid to the bankers, generally in instalments, the 
initial sum advanced by them, together with such interest (20 per cent. 
seems to have been a common rate) as they thought fit to exact. Only 
when he had paid all did the prelate receive his bulls, not from the 
Camera, but from the bankers who had held them “in pledge.” In 
effect, therefore, the Camera used consistorial provision to obtain 
advances of ready money from the bankers, and left the prelates to 
foot the bill; whilst it was further understood that if the bankers 
failed to recover their outlay (and, euphemistically, their ‘‘ expenses ”) 
within a certain period of time, and brought back the bulls with the 
seals unbroken, the money they had advanced to the Camera would be 
restored to them. 

This, in brief, and for Scottish benefices in particular, is the financial 
administration revealed by Dr. Cameron’s text and examined in her 
introduction. The administrative machinery, moreover, was not 
always so simple. There were added complications, for example, in 
cases of disputed succession or with the partition of fruits; whilst 
the apostolic need for ready money, together with a fuller development 
of the financial system, led to arrangements such as one made in 1475, 
when the bankers who had advanced the “ obligations ” for Arbroath 
and who returned the bulls to the Camera with a demand for the refund 
of their advance, were met, not with repayment in cash, but with the 
“pledge” of the bulls of Dunkeld. These, and many other more 
detailed aspects of her subject, are investigated by Dr. Cameron with a 
care and precision which merit the fullest praise, whilst throughout 
she writes with an ease and grace which should commend her work 
to all. W. C. DickrNson. 
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The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and the New. By 
RocEerR BickELOW MERRIMAN. Vol. tv, Philip the Prudent. 1934. 
xxiv + 780 pp. New York: The Macmillan Company. 3ls. 6d. 


Tux final volume of Professor Merriman’s important work deals 
with the reign of Philip II, under whom, as the author makes evident, 
the rise of the Spanish Empire was completed and decline set in. 
The strength and interest of this volume are in its portrayal of Philip. 
If ever a man was completely identified with his work, and if ever a 
king could claim without exaggeration “ L’état, c’est moi,” it was he, 
who read every state paper, made every decision, and trusted no 
subordinate. His reign is the extreme example of centralised rule 
and its futility. Nothing could be done without his personal considera- 
tion, and therefore many things were left undone until time was past. 
For Philip, as for any man, the day held only four-and-twenty hours. 
He worked most of them, eschewing travel, royal display, and pleasure 
because they interrupted his ceaseless reading of documents. He 
undertook more than any man could perform, and he was slower than 
most men in his performance; for he would not scamp his work, he 
was oblivious of time, and he lacked discrimination between the 
trivial and the weighty whereby gifted administrators achieve economy 
of effort. And so Spain languished. He was her heart, tireless but 
not big enough. The blood flowed slowly through the vast organism, 
the extremities were chilled, the nerves degenerate, the whole body 
lacking resistance to those diseases which, in states as in men, are the 
penalty of lowered vitality. Active, conquering courage had dis- 
tinguished the Spaniards of Charles V. Stoical endurance of mis- 
fortune was the merit of Philip’s subjects. In the highest degree it 
was also his merit. He moulded his people and made them one with 
him. “ Philip the Prudent will go down in history, both within the 
Iberian peninsula and without it, as the typical Spanish sovereign 
of all time.” 

All this is finely told by Mr. Merriman in a steady cumulative style 
in accord with the subject, which renders the hero far more absorbing 
to the trained reader than could any of the tiresome bombast of the 
amateur biographer. This character of a notable king is not a meteoric 
best-seller, but it will endure as one of the established contributions 
that form the equipment of well-read men. 

In the more general aspect, as is perhaps inevitable, the book is 
not so good. As a history of the time, with a Spanish centre, it some- 
times lacks grip. Original research in all the topics of the period 
would be impossible, and the author has relied on good secondary 
guides. Like his Prudent King he has been industrious but sometimes 
im arrears with his reading; some corrections of recent years have 
not been allowed sufficient weight. The naval side tends to be out- 
of-date, rather in its point of view and selection of incident than in 
the presentation of the details that are included; La Ronciére’s great 
work, for example, if more fully used would have influenced the pro- 
portions of the story. An important financial conclusion is worthy 
of challenge. Mr. Merriman gives figures of the revenues received 
by Philip from his colonial empire, and the proportion they bear to 
those raised in the European dominions. At its very best the revenue 
from the Indies was only 25 per cent. of the receipts from European 
sources. The author therefore argues that the Indian revenue was 
not so important to Philip as has commonly been supposed. But he 
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appears to overlook the fact (after having stated it) that the money 
crossing the Atlantic was net profit after all colonial expenses of ad. 
ministration and defence had been paid, whereas the European revenues 
did not cover the cost of European administration and wars, and there- 
fore represented a net loss. Putting gain and loss into the same 
account, Philip only just struggled on, getting ever more deeply into 
bankruptcy. Without the Indies he could not have carried on at all 
and his European policy would have been impossible. It follows that 
the Indian revenue was not merely important but vital. 

J. A. WILLIaAMson, 


Fall of the Inca Empire and the Spanish Rule in Peru: 1530-1780. 
By P. A. Mans. 1932. xii + 351 pp., 29 illustrations. New 
York: Scribner’s. 21s. 

In this handsome volume Mr. Means continues the story begun in 
his Ancient Civilisations of the Andes. He has placed all students of 
Latin American history under a deep obligation by this massively 
learned and superbly documented survey of the history and culture 
of Viceregal Peru. His book is a survey which begins with the Empire 
of the Incas in its last years and traces the story of development down 
to the Viceregal Peru of 1780. An elaborate formal bibliography of 
twenty-five pages and a valuable combined index and glossary of 
twenty-two pages greatly enhance the value of the book. Mr. Means 
writes in a vigorous and lucid style. The scholar will find the book 
full of illuminating data and the general reader will enjoy a great 
story firmly presented. 

This said, a number of reservations must be made. The author 
is a man of strong, often unbalanced prejudices and he sometimes 
betrays a temper the reverse of historical. Erudition cannot make up 
for defective judgment. His béte noire is Bartolemé de las Casas, 
whom he denounces as an “insensate fanatic.” The implication 
that but for the Apostle of the Indians Spain would have escaped 
the hostility of jealous neighbours is too naive to be discussed. No 
power possessing a rich empire can expect to escape envy. Even 
more surprising is it to find Mr. Means providing ample justification 
in his book for the great Bishop’s tremendous indictment of the treat- 
ment of the Indians by the Spaniards. If he exaggerated on details 
he was right on fundamentals and his truth is not affected by the use 
hypocritical foreigners made of his works. It is equally true that 
no colonial power can safely throw stones at Spain in the matter of 
the exploitation of subject peoples (however frequently and ignorantly 
such stones have, in fact, been thrown). But a dozen blacks do not 
add up into one white, and it is not the least of Spain’s many glories 
that she produced Bartolomé de las Casas and actually listened to 
him, however ineffectively. 

In his discussion of the Inquisition in Peru the author is prepared 
to grant that it ‘‘ had its good points; for, contrary to the general 
opinion among non-Catholics, there was nearly always good reason 
for burning the victims, they being heretics, Jews, witches, blasphemers, 
forgers, perjurers, and other poisonous persons ” (p. 169). A further 
example of the tone Mr. Means permits himself is to be found in his 
narrative of Commodore George Anson’s expedition in 1741. After 
a bitter attack on the operations undertaken by Anson (during a war 
the existence of which Mr. Means does not mention) he concludes : 
“* Anson’s typically British heroism was rewarded in a typically 
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British way. He was elevated to the company of those whom a 
flunkey-minded nation addresses as ‘Me Lud’” (p. 240). On p. 73, 
note 14 (as again on p. 103, note 9), he launches an attack on Professor 
R. B. Merriman in the worst possible taste—an attack which informs 
the reader of nothing except that Mr. Means has a bitter personal 
dislike for Professor Merriman. 

His final chapter is full of naive romanticism. He thinks that all 
would have been well in Peru if the paternalism of the Incas had been 
replaced by Spanish paternalism in the form of permanent feudal 
estates. In other words, had the encomienda become a permanent 


institution 


each encomendeo would have been as an Inca in little to the people on his lands, 
ruling them through a hierarchy of officials benevolently modelled on that of 
the ancient Incas. Because the need for hurrying to acquire wealth—the major 
evil of the short-term encomienda—would have been absent from permanent 
fiefs, the whole attitude of the grantee towards his people would have been 
altered for the better (p. 295). 


It is a charming picture but betrays total ignorance of feudalism.! 
Mr. Means has some shrewd things to say about the “‘ moneyless ” 
social system of the Incas. He does not venture to suggest that 
the “ benevolent ” feudal magnates of his dream would have been 
“moneyless.”” There is the rub. Exploitation does not lose its 
character by being renamed feudalism. PELHAM H. Box. 


The Treatment of Poverty in Cambridgeshire, 1597-1834. By E. M. 
Hampson. 1934. xx + 308 pp. (Cambridge Studies in Econo- 
mic History.) Camb. Univ. Press. 15s. 


Tuis is a remarkable piece of research, and students of economic 
history are much indebted to Miss Hampson. The character of the 
county (while it made the conditions of research peculiarly arduous) 
makes the results peculiarly repaying. The material is richly varied : 
the University and town of Cambridge, with its tiny parishes and 
increasingly corrupt corporation, is in striking contrast with the 
manorial borough of Wisbech with its enlightened activities (the public 
library dates from 1714). The liberty of Ely and the villages of the 
Isle are also different in character from the purely agricultural villages 
of the county, while the partly industrial town of Royston on a great 
highway had special problems of its own. To trace and co-ordinate 
the history of poor relief in these varied units is much. But the writer 
has also investigated the working of the law of settlement and removal 
by examining all the cases of disputed settlement which came before 
the County Quarter Sessions between 1660 and 1830, with very interest- 
ing results, throwing light (inter alia) on the obscure subject of the 
certificate. 

Miss Hampson’s conclusions strikingly justify the best contemporary 


1 The book is remarkably free from misprints and slips. The following may 
be noted : p. 132, 1. 1, for “ sytsem ”’ read “system ’’; p. 184, last line, for ‘‘ not 
paying ’’ read “‘do not pay’’; p. 226, 1. 2, for ‘ corrosion’’ read “ erosion ”’; 
p. 228, 1. 11, for ‘“‘ he’’ read *‘ one’’ or omit; p. 254, note 31, 1. 10, for “‘ his”’ 
read “‘ her ’’ and 1. 13, for ‘‘ Henry VIII’’ read ‘‘ Edward VI”’; p. 268,1. 2 from 
end, for “‘ to ’’ read “‘ by ’’; p. 305, 1. 1, for “ 1637’ read “‘ 1537.”? The number- 
ing of the notes goes wrong through the duplication of 17 on p. 225 and the error 
is not corrected until p. 229. The sketch map is distinctly inadequate. In a 
work of this importance every effort should have been made to see that all places 
and districts mentioned in the text should be shown on the map, and, if necessary, 
on two or more maps. The book is enriched by 29 beautifully reproduced 
photographs. 

F2 
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opinion and are a vivid commentary on a classic passage (on the over. 
seer of the poor) in Burn’s History of the Poor Laws (1764). Among 
many points of interest two may be noted: the poorhouse and the 
workhouse are found occasionally to merge, the same institution (if 
the term is permissible) lapsing from workhouse to poorhouse or being 
galvanised from poorhouse to workhouse. They were not always 
(as the Commissioners of 1834 thought) ‘‘ distinct in origin and purpose ” 
(pp. 66-7). She also finds early instances of weekly doles which were 
in essence a rate in aid of wages (p. 189). It is interesting to note 
that Roger North, in the last decade of the seventeenth century, 
asserts that at Colchester the wages of workers in the bays manu. 
facture were _ partly out of the poor rate, the employers being 
“‘ governors of parishes, and some of them justices,’’ while the over- 
seers were “‘ of trades that sell to the poor.”” (A Discourse of the Poor, 
pp. 53 and 77.) 

Let no one think that poor law history is an arid branch of adminis. 
trative history : it is the strategic point of attack in the investigation 
of the history of social life. Economic, social and legal causes combined 
to identify the labouring classes with the legal poor. Labourer equals 
Poor equals Pauper is the significant equation which lies at the root 
of contemporary opinion and therefore of fact. The poor law is the 
point of contact of social classes—administration and controversy 
are a touchstone of opinion from decade to decade. And poor law 
records are full of the concrete instances which bring the past to light: 
the inventories of a poor man’s goods; the incredible harshnesses and 
the unexpected instances of kindness and consideration. All these 
things and many more are to be found in Miss Hampson’s book. 

M. D. Gzoreez. 


La Politique Etrangére de la France et le Début de la Guerre de Trente 
Ans (1616-1621). By Victor L. Tapr&. 1934. viii + 672 pp. 
Paris: Lerouse. 120 fr. 


The historians of France have given much attention to Bohemia. 
The great work of Ernest Denis is the chief road by which most people 
arrive at its interesting and puzzling history. And in this volume 
a young French scholar gives us the results of his researches conducted 
in part in Czechoslovakia into the relations of France and Bohemia 
during a very critical chapter in the life of the Czechs. The book 
falls into two parts. There is—and that is the most interesting part— 
the history of Bohemia itself, and there is on the other hand the history 
of France, which is given with much detail, more sometimes than is 
necessary for the understanding of the events in the East. In Bohemia 
the five years covered by this volume are full of the most momentous 
events; but in France they are comparatively dull and have chiefly 
been studied in the past for the light they throw on the early years 
of Richelieu. In M. Tapié’s book the two halves do not seem to be 
quite blended. They are rather juxtaposed and the reader is often 
a little relieved when he can pass from the dull intrigues of French 
politics to the tense atmosphere of Prague. Yet the author has a clear 
view about the French diplomacy of these years. He defends Puysieux 
against the aspersions of M. Hanotaux, who calls him “ one of the 
mediocre men whose whole ability consists in guessing the direction 
of the wind,” and shows that in many ways he anticipated the poe 
of Richelieu himself. He shows too the influence of the King hi 
on the policy of France and how the royal decision depended directly 
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on his religion. Much light is thrown throughout on the domestic 
i of France, and it is particularly interesting to see how the fate 
of the Huguenots was bound up with the foreign policy of France. 

But the chief interest of the book will be found in what it has to 
tell us on the history of Bohemia. The account of the religious 
situation in Bohemia in Chap. m1 is particularly interesting. The 
Protestants—whose official name was “ the sub wtraque church ”—were 

largely an aristocratic body; the Catholics were not more than 
5 per cent. of the nobility. In the Letters of Majesty of 1609 rsd 
had won perhaps the completest system of religious toleration whic 
was to be found in Europe. Their religious privileges were not 
greater than those of the contemporary Huguenots, but their right 
of self-government was much greater and was indeed so great as to 
be dangerous to the country and to themselves. They had formal 
Estates which assembled in three orders and they had official “ de- 
fenders’ recognised by the state. But M. Tapié has to admit that 
all these fine results existed mainly on paper. Few accepted it; few 
really desired it. ‘‘ La paix était inscrite dans les chartes du royaume, 
elle n’était pas au fond des cceurs.”’ It was, and was soon seen to be, 
a real challenge to the unity of the state. The election of Ferdinand 
of Styria to be King of Bohemia was unanimous—which is very 
strange in the light of what was soon to follow. The conspiracy that 
preceded the ‘‘ defenestration ’’ and the outbreak are excellently and 
carefully described. The Bohemian revolution, like many, perhaps 
most, others, was the result not of intolerable suffering but of a desire 
for power. It is interesting that the final charges against Slawata 
and Martinic run in the name of “ Messieurs les Etats sub uwtraque.” 
One of the charges against them was that they had aimed at the 
abrogation of the Letters of Majesty. 

Another interesting passage is that which describes the entrance 
of the new King of Bohemia, the Elector Palatine, with his wife and 
her suite of English ladies into Prague and the monstrous destruction 
of all the treasures of art that Rudolph IT had collected in the church 
of Saint-Guy. This act of vandalism, than which there can be few 
worse in the seventeenth century, was carried out apparently in order 
to mark the difference between the purity of Calvinism and the com- 
promises of Lutherans and “ utraquists.” One does not wonder, 
when that was the temper of the King of Bohemia, that the Evangelical 
Union stood aside. 

Both for its general conclusions and for its careful examination of 
details the book will repay the study of all who are interested in the 
Thirty ¥ears’ War. A. J. GRANT. 


Wakefield in the Seventeenth Century: a Social History of the Town 
and Neighbourhood from 1550 to 1710. By S. H. Warers. 
1933. xv + 163 pp. with a map. Wakefield: Sanderson and 
Clayton, Ltd. 5s. 


Tu relevance to the seventeenth century of Maitland’s observation 
that the history of the eighteenth century is a caricature unless the 
Justice of the Peace is placed in the foreground of the picture has been 
faithfully realised by Mr. Waters in his account of the manorial borough 
of Wakefield. This may be in part due to the defective condition of 
the local records, the regrettable result of the destroying zeal of a 
town’s official about fifty years ago. Almost the only purely local 
record source now available for the history of the town is the very 
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fine series of court rolls kept by the steward of the manor. Mr. Waters 
has used these more sparingly than he might have done, but he has 
made exemplary use of the West Riding Quarter Sessions Records as 
his chief source. Though no reasoned statement is given of the func. 
tions of the Justices and no mention made of the Book of Orders 
issued to them by the Privy Council in 1631, we see how they fulfilled 
those functions and obeyed those orders in the affairs of the town 
and neighbourhood of Wakefield. Their administrative duties are 
covered by chapters relating to the maintenance of the peace, poor 
relief, pensions and charitable endowments, commerce and industrial 
organisation, highways and bridges, local taxation, alehouses and 
amusements. The plague and its effects, religion and education are 
also discussed, with an interesting account of the schola eximia a 
celeberrima. There are a few misunderstandings evident here and 
there, particularly in the treatment of the manorial system, the account 
of agriculture is only slight, though agriculture is called the chief 
industry, and there is a lack of the intimacy we might have expected 
in a local history, but on the whole the subject is treated accurately 
and coherently. There is a useful bibliography and source list, to 
which should be added the unprinted Privy Council registers and the 
Webbs’ account of the Old Poor Law. We could have spared the 
misleading map of the district for an accurate street map of the town 
of the period, the lack of which is a noticeable defect. The printing 
is praiseworthy and the misprints few. The author is to be congratu- 
lated on a book of more than local interest and of considerable value 
as a contribution to the national history of the period. 
H. C. JoHNson. 


Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords. Ed. by Miss F. H. Retr. 


1929. xxxii + 239 pp. Camden Society, vol. xtm, pub. by the 
Royal Historical Society. 

In this volume Miss Relf has collected together the varying versions 
of the House of Lords’ debates in the parliaments of 1621, 1625 and 
1628. These are not diaries taken by members of the house but the 
rough notebooks kept by the clerks and assistant clerks from which 
the final version of the Journal was to be compiled, but compiled 
merely as proceedings with all the individual debate omitted. In 
two previous volumes of the Camden Society (0.8. No. 103 and N.S. 
No. 24) 8. R. Gardiner published companion volumes of Elsing’s notes, 
so that now we have a nearly complete series. Miss Relf in the present 
volume starts with Robert Bowyer’s book running from Jan. 30 to 
March 29, 1621; this was written by Bowyer himself up to March 10, 
then by some person unknown for March 10 and completed by Henry 
Elsing, who succeeded Bowyer, from March 12 until the adjournment 
on March 29. Then follows Gardiner’s volume published in 1870 
which carries the debates from April 17 down to May 18; the third 
book for the session is still missing and Gardiner goes on to the fourth, 
which runs from Nov. 14 to Feb. 8, 1622. In his Camden volume 
published in 1879 Gardiner edited two of Elsing’s books for the parlia- 
ment of 1624; this covered the whole session. Among the manu- 
scripts in the House of Lords Miss Relf has discovered the next book 
dealing with the parliament of 1625; this she prints in the present 
volume, Gardiner in 1879 also printed the next two of Elsing’s books 
for the parliament of 1626, and Miss Rolf has now found among the 
Petyt MSS, the first book for the session of 1628 (March 17 to April 30) 
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and in the Bodleian the second, carrying the debates down to May 31. 
Gardiner had already noticed among the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum the volume of notes of debates kept by Elsing’s son, who was 
acting as assistant clerk; this covers the whole of the session of 1628 
and is used by Miss Relf in her notes to provide assistance in amplifying 
Elsing’s record of speeches and in continuing it down to the end of 
the session on June 26. In addition she has used for a similar check 
upon Elsing the rough book of the other assistant clerk which she found 
among the House of Lords MSS. 

The new debates for 1621 and 1625 are not very important, but 
that for 1628 includes the Lords’ discussions of the Banbury case, 
the Five Knights’ Case and above all of the Petition of Right. 

Nowhere do these debates alter the main outline as we have it 
in Gardiner, but they add and adjust a good many details : they show 
more accurately than before the parts played by Buckingham, Saye 
and Williams; they give us a better idea of the tactics of the leaders ; 
and the more we read them the more we feel how like they are to 
modern debates in the way in which successive speakers repeat the 
same old arguments again and again. There is really only one human 
touch in the whole volume : at the end of the great debate on May 24, 
1628, it is recorded that “The Lords were hungry, and some went 
to dyner yt beinge very late, and others went away ” (p. 204). And 
here it may also be noted that Gardiner places this debate on May 25 
instead of on May 24 (vol. vi. p. 288). 

Miss Relf has done her editorial work admirably and has contributed 
an interesting introduction in which she discusses the development 
during the twenties of the seventeenth century of the Lords’ power 
of hearing cases of first instance and appeals from the courts of chancery 
and common law; this development she puts down very largely to 
pressure from the opposition in the Commons led by Sir Edward Coke. 
But the real introduction to this book is to be found in a paper Miss 
Relf published in the T'ransactions of the Royal Historical Society for 
1925, where she discusses at some length the importance of these 
volumes of Elsing’s notes on the Lords’ debates. E. R. Apatr. 


Financial and Commercial Policy under the Cromwellian Proieciorate. 
By M. P. Asutxy. 1934. 190 pp. Milford. 10s. 6d. 


THE broad outlines of Cromwellian finance were laid bare by Sir 
Charles Firth and Dr. W. A. Shaw, and it has come to be the generally 
accepted view that it was the Protector’s failure in this sphere which 
paved the way for the Restoration. The subject clearly called for 
more detailed investigation, for, as Dr. Ashley reminds us, “ financial 
history must be in the main a question of figures and of the correct 
interpretation of figures rather than of obiter dicta.’”’ The great merit 
of this work are the tables of actual receipts for each branch of the 
revenue, drawn in the main from the Declared Accounts, and sup- 
plemented by accounts in the Carte MSS. and elsewhere. The result 
is a body of reliable material, much fuller than has been at the disposal 
of students heretofore, by which to test the statements of Cromwell 
and Thurloe as to the financial situation at various stages during the 
Protectorate. What significant facts emerge from the study? The 
myth, cherished by republicans like Colonel Birch and Slingsby 
Bethell, that Cromwell succeeded to a substantial surplus in 1653 is 
finally discredited. On the contrary, there was already a debt of half 
a million on the navy alone, and that at a time when the “ accidental ”’ 
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revenue from royalist compositions, sales of fee farms and of crown 
and church lands (which, in all, had produced over six millions) was 
virtually exhausted (pp. 41, 94). Lesser myths, as to the amounts 
spent on secret service and the alleged extravagance of the Protector 
on his own person and family, are also reduced to their proper pro. 
portions. Again, it was Cromwell’s concern to ease the burden of 
taxation, “to sweeten the generality of the people,’’ which led him 
to cut down the monthly assessments from £120,000 to £60,000. But 
for this rash step the Protectorate might easily have achieved solvency 
before the Spanish war. That war was the turning-point. The 
government had recourse in 1656 to three month’s additional assess- 
ment, to a tax on new buildings which produced only a tenth of the 
estimated £400,000, and there was a windfall in that year of nearly 
a quarter of a million from prizes. Against these have to be set an 
increase of over £800,000 for the year on the services (p. 48) and a 
marked shrinkage in the customs’ receipts. (The statement of the 
French ambassador to the contrary should not be allowed to out- 
weigh the testimony of the figures (pp. 57, 108). For some cause, 
not yet explained, the customs’ receipts rose again in 1658-9.) Dr. 
Ashley puts the total debt at the end of the Protectorate at two 
millions, but concludes, somewhat gratuitously, “‘ that it was Richard’s 
weakness, not Oliver’s debts, that overthrew the Cromwellian Pro- 
tectorate”’ (p.107). This is not the only occasion where not all students 
will agree with the interpretation which Dr. Ashley puts upon his figures, 
For the figures themselves, students have good cause to be grateful. 

A more serious defect of the book is the inadequate treatment of 
the machinery of revenue collection. Financial history cannot be 
divorced from administrative developments; statistics themselves 
call for explanation. Take, for example, the monthly assessments, 
Dr. Ashley concludes from the extraordinary close approximation 
of actual to estimated yield “ that it must have been one of the most 
ably managed and most prolific taxes in the whole history of seven- 
teenth-century finance ’’ (p. 80). Yet we are told little of the machinery 
of collection, nor is there any comparison of the rates on the several 
counties, though it would have been pertinent for an analysis of the dis- 
tribution of national wealth and, less directly, as an index to trade pros- 
perity. One would have liked to know why, as the Marquis of Halifax 
and John Hampden stated later, the northern and western counties 
‘* greatly favoured ”’ the monthly assessments, whereas ‘‘ the Associated 
Counties ”’ preferred a pound rate. Similarly, Dr. Ashley’s account 
of the customs and excise, the two pillars of the revenue, is scarcely 
adequate and is in places confused. The middle years of the Pro- 
tectorate saw a general extension of farming as against state collection 
in these branches, and until the success or otherwise of this change of 
system is taken into account and related to local variations in efficiency 
in revenue management, especially as between London and the out- 
ports, over the whole period since 1643, it seems rash to place implicit 
reliance on customs’ returns as an index to the general trade of the 
country. 

Space does not permit to do justice to Dr. Ashley’s chapters on 
commercial policy and the chartered companies. In these, he has 
drawn on wide reading in contemporary pamphlets and on the records 
of the Trinity House. Among the economic pamphileteers he finds 
few original ideas and he doubts whether such mercantilists as Sir 
Ralph Maddison or Thomas Violet had any marked influence on 
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licy. No mention is made of Sir Lionel Maddison, who had earlier 
furnished the republicans with information about the important 
industry on the Tyne, nor of Henry Robinson’s ‘“ Brief Considerations 
of Trade and Navigation” (1649). It is possibly a little early to 
dogmatise about merchant representation in the Interregnum parlia- 
ments in view of the growing interest of landowners in mining, malting 
and other ventures. 

I have noticed a few slips. Martin Noell, the great Commonwealth 
financier, was the member for Stafford town, not the county (p. 7); 
William Roberts, a commissioner of the Treasury, was the son of 
Barne, not of Lewis, the pamphleteer (p. 8); the Customs’ Com- 
missioner of 1672 was William not Maurice Thompson. Only on one 
occasion were monthly assessments raised under William III, and the 
eighteenth-century land tax more properly dates from 1698 than 
1692. In the list of imports and exports in Appendix B, salt ought 
not to appear as being imported from the Baltic States but from 
France, and I find it difficult to believe that we exported either earthen- 
ware or butter to the Netherlands. Epwarp HvucHEs, 


Charles II and Madame. By Cyrm Hvuenrs Hartmann. 1934. 
xxii + 414 pp. Heinemann. 18s. 6d. 

The England of Charles IJ. By Artaur Bryant. 1934. xii + 
199 pp. Longmans. 6s. 


THESE two books are products of the modern enthusiasm for the 
restored Stuarts. It is fitting that Madame should share in the 
enthusiasm and fortunate that she should have attracted Mr. Hart- 
mann’s attention. His book is a study of her relations with Charles. 
Naturally the surviving letters between the two form its core. Until 
towards the end of 1668 the letters are private in character, even when 
they discuss political subjects, and Mr. Hartmann’s text tends to be 
@ series of commentaries on the separate letters, with a sufficient 
biographical and historical background; from about the beginning 
of 1669 the letters are concerned with the negotiation that led to the 
Secret Treaty of Dover and Mr. Hartmann’s text becomes a detailed 
narrative of its progress. 

In spite of an overloaded style and too much discursiveness, Mr. 
Hartmann has succeeded in the literary problem of incorporating the 
letters in his text. His treatment of the letters is admirable. All 
those hitherto published are given and a few new ones are added; the 
dating of several has been changed ; the cipher used in the later letters 
is now completely elucidated. One appendix contains an annotated 
list of all the extant letters between the brother and sister, with an 
explanation of their dating; a second contains the original French 
versions of all the letters in that language between the two, translations 
being given in the body of the book. A facsimile of part of one of 
Madame’s letters shows that there are some slips in the transcribing ; 
it is unlikely that there are any of a serious nature. Madame’s loose- 
ness of style occasionally renders it difficult to determine her meaning ; 
Mr. Hartmann’s translations give the style more coherence but other- 
wise come as near as possible to the originals (on p. 140 “‘ at the Jesuits’ 
Observatory ”’ is an incorrect rendering of “au iesuistes”’). This 
publication of the letters supersedes all its predecessors. 

For his commentary Mr. Hartmann has gone to all the available 
sources, including the manuscripts left by Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, 
of which little use has hitherto been made (an appendix contains an 
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interesting note on this collection). The earlier part of the text is 
more satisfactory than the later. In the earlier part the loss of a large 
number of the letters is not important ; a given letter or group of letters 
may be interesting, but a sufficient number survives to show the nature 
of the relations of the writers to one another ; the contents of the letters 
are largely anecdotal or biographical and Mr. Hartmann has a complete 
mastery in this field. In the later part, from the beginning of 1669, 
the letters were the principal means of negotiating the Secret Treaty; 
for 1669 only ten of Charles’s and one of Madame’s survive; none 
survives for 1670. There is, further, a general lack of documents 
on the English side of this negotiation; apart from Clifford’s papers 
and Charles’s letters nothing of primary importance survives. 

Mr. Hartmann’s text naturally suffers from this lack of documents; 
by using Ralph Montagu’s papers he has recovered a great part of the 
more superficial relations of the brother and sister; but the central 
thread is gone. The text suffers further from a rather inadequate 
grasp of the political situation and an unsatisfactory estimate of the 
abilities of Charles, of Madame, and of Louis XIV and his ministers, 
What led Charles to engage himself in the Secret Treaty is necessarily 
a matter for conjecture; but the circumstances making it easy for him 
to do so are not sufficiently set forth; and Mr. Hartmann, while 
emphasising Charles’s insistence on the French navy’s being sub- 
ordinated to the English in the coming Dutch war and his skill in 
raising the price to be paid for his services, scarcely sees the danger 
and impracticability of Charles’s policy as a whole (a concluding chapter 
in which Mr. Hartmann argues that participation in a war intended 
to destroy the United Provinces was a wise and beneficial course for 
England to pursue is remote from the realities of 1670; its last para- 
graph is especially unfortunate). Madame is credited with diplomatic 
ability on the strength of a single long letter; it differs so much in 
composition from her other letters as to suggest that it was inspired. 
Louis’s influence on the negotiation is not satisfactorily treated; 
while Charles and Madame indulged in a wild dream and a futile 
intrigue, Louis used their aspirations and their mutual affection to 
forward his regular policy; and, in spite of the concessions which 
Charles extracted from him, gained far more by the treaty than he 
promised to give. Nevertheless, the book throws new light on the 
negotiation of the treaty and especially on the atmosphere in which 
it was conducted on the English side. 

Mr. Hartmann’s book is illustrated with portraits and facsimiles 
of documents; the choice of illustrations could not have been bettered. 

Mr. Bryant’s book is slight but very readable. The general treat- 
ment is picturesque and sentimental; Charles II’s England becomes 
a golden age, with a few dark shadows to set it off. The citation of 
authorities for almost every statement shows that this view is possible ; 
a different selection of materials would have produced different results. 
Too much space is given to amusements; some important topics are 
omitted, and a few of the details are questionable. Readers who do 
not share Mr. Bryant’s general view of the period will still find some 
interesting pages. E. 8. DE BEER. 


The Later Stuarts, 1660-1714. By G. N. Cuark. 1934. xix + 
461 pp. (The Oxford History of England.) Milford. 12s. 6d. 


THIs book is one of great importance, being the first volume to 
be published of the new Oxford History of England. It therefore 
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challenges comparison with the corresponding work of twenty-five 
ears ago, the Political History of England. The period dealt with by 
Senor Clark is divided in the earlier work between volume vit 
(1660-1702) by Sir R. Lodge and volume vim (1702-1760) by I. S. 
Leadam, 461 pages as against about 780. Moreover, as the titles 
indicate, the new book is more comprehensive and gives more space, 
in proportion, and prominence to economic and social questions and 
the thought, science, literature and culture of the period. The narra- 
tive of events is, in consequence, more circumscribed, except where 
the results of recent research make a more detailed treatment de- 
sirable; and to the need for compression are probably to be attributed 
certain obscurities, though it is only fair to state that some of these 
obscurities may be due to the inadequacy of the existing information. 

While the earlier work is more diffuse, consisting largely of narrative, 
and, at any rate as far as Sir Richard Lodge is concerned, more attrac- 
tive in style, the new book is more incisive, consisting more of scholarly 
analysis of characters and events. Its arrangement also differs, each 
subject being taken in turn and followed as far as is necessary for 
clear understanding, regardless of normal chronological divisions. 
Scottish, Irish and Colonial affairs are dealt with each in one separate 
chapter; and a similar method is used within individual chapters. 
Connection is maintained by careful explanation of the interrelation of 
subjects. The result is an excellent critical commentary on the period. 

The new book also adequately reflects the progress in knowledge 
since 1910 and the change in historical outlook due to the events of 
the last twenty-five years. The sacrosanctity of political and economic 
theories is gone; we hear no more of the Stuarts’ “ crimes against the 
nation,” we have just a balanced judgment on their policy dispas- 
sionately set forth. Even the mercantile system is spared the jeers 
generally meted out to it by an age which considers itself more en- 
lightened; a clear statement is given of the economic problems of 
the day, the measures taken to solve them and their effect. In fact, 
as might be expected, the treatment of the economic questions 
is far superior to anything which has yet appeared in a work of this 
kind, and the economic reactions on events are always brought out 
clearly. For instance, the author makes some interesting remarks 
on the economics of Monmouth’s rising and he gives an excellent 
picture of the commercial relations with the Colonies and the effect 
of the wars on national finance and trade. 

On the other hand, the accounts of the military operations are 
not wholly satisfactory. Though brief of necessity, in some places 
they are misleading. Few would realise that by the reference to a 
battle at Heilissem the piercing of the lines of Brabant is intended ; 
and from the comments on the battle of Beachy Head it is doubtful 
whether the author has realised the full implications of the theory 
of a fleet in being. Some of the opinions expressed are somewhat 
bold in view of military opinion and the teaching of history ; for instance, 
the preference of the road to Paris through fortress-studded Flanders 
instead of up the Moselle is contrary to the opinion of Marlborough. 
There are, moreover, a few mistakes like Landen for Landau on p. 197, 
and Marsiglia, which is Italian for Marseilles, instead of Marsaglia as 
the scene of the Duke of Savoy’s defeat; and to call the Coldstream 
Guards, or “‘the Coldstream ”’ for short, Coldstreamers will make 
purists shudder. 

The details of the various treaties are also a little too sketchy, 
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though, on the other hand, the maps illustrating the various Barrier 
Treaties are a joy to those who have to study that wearisome subject, 
The importance given to the secret clause in the Grand Alliance Treaty 
of 1689, the object of which was to prevent the Emperor coming to 
an accommodation with Louis XIV by making concessions at the 
expense of Spanish unity, is interesting. The author’s sketch at the 
very beginning of the ideas in vogue at the Restoration is very helpful 
in understanding the subsequent religious disputes. The Presbyterians 
appear by no means blameless as regards the events which impelled 
Clarendon, himself not a conscious persecutor, to yield to Parliament's 
demand for penal legislation. In the author’s opinion toleration, 
not episcopacy, was the chief point at issue, and this can be agreed to, 
taking the period as a whole. Charles II’s policy is not rated as highly 
as it is by other authors and he is represented as gaining but a temporary 
success at the cost of ultimate failure abroad, largely because his policy 
ran counter to the nation’s growing antipathy to Sum, which dates 
back, according to the author, as far as 1673, and at home because 
Charles’s victory over the Whigs left his subjects discontented at a 
time when a financial depression was beginning and the political 
situation abroad was breaking up. The declaration of indulgence 
of 1672 the author regards as following in the wrong way and at the 
wrong time the policy adopted in 1689, but the significance of the con- 
stitutional issues is not brought out as clearly as it might be. The 
fate of James II, that excellent head of a Government department 
miscast as a King, may be due more to the contradictions of the 
situation, the author suggests, than to his own faults, though he gives 
full weight to the King’s obstinacy and lack of political sense. He 
also brings out the interesting fact that, when James’s throne was 
tottering, Louis XIV was not in a position to send help owing to the 
unpreparedness of his fleet. As regards the Revolution of 1688, the 
author rightly stresses the fact that it was principally the work of 
the Tories, though the Whigs came to be regarded as its authors 
largely because their political theory was best designed to fit the 
events, while the Tories, having lost owing to the revolt their old 
reverence for the King and unable to formulate a political theory 
of their own for sixty years, acquiesced in Locke’s tenets. William III’s 
reign is one of the best parts of the book, whether on the subject of 
home affairs or foreign policy. 

As regards the reign of Queen Anne, the account of the politics 
of the first eight years is an excellent example of lucid compression. 
The author on the whole agrees with the somewhat severe orthodox 
view of the Queen. The space given to the last four years seems 
disproportionate, but this can be justified on the score that historical 
opinion on that period is still fluid and fuller explanation is needed. 
Professor Clark attributes the ultimate eclipse of the Tory party to 
the fact that in their foreign policy circumstances led them to seek 
support from the French and their Jacobite satellites, whose alliance 
could only divide the nation. He thinks that Bolingbroke was not 
committed to a Jacobite restoration but, seeing little hope of office 
for himself from Hanover, grasped at power in order to sell his services 
for a good price. The author also seems to share the approval 
with which historians have regarded the peace of 1713. The chapters 
on the reign close with an excellent summary of England’s position 
at the conclusion to the period and useful suggestions as to the work 
still to be done by historians in this connection. 
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The chapters on Scotland and Ireland form one of the best and 
most sane accounts which have yet appeared. The Stuart ministers 
in Scotland are given the credit which has been seldom allowed to them 
by Whiggish writers and, as regards Ireland, the author holds the 
balance with more fairness than usual between Ireland’s grievances 
and England’s requirements and expresses some doubt whether 
revious authorities have always exercised sufficient discrimination. 
The chapter on the Colonies is invaluable, especially on the subject 
of colonial government and colonial trade, and forms an excellent 
introduction to the history of colonial development in the eighteenth 
century. The chapter on Art and Literature is not the usual catalogue 
of authors and artists, but a unified whole; and the author follows 
his usual method of treating subjects rather than individuals. The 
book is adequately supplied with a fairly good index, genealogical 
tables and maps; and for a bibliography in the strict sense of the word 
the author has substituted a chapter containing excellent advice as 
to the authorities to read and their usefulness. 

Professor Clark has produced a volume fully worthy of its object 
and an example to his collaborators in this great work. Though he 
has attained almost complete impartiality, this is due to his scientific 
and judicial attitude towards his material, and not because he refrains 
from stating his conclusions. These are always based on sound 
foundation, even though one may not always agree with him, and 
suggest interesting lines of thought. The book will be indispensable 
as a critical analysis of the period and will be most useful principally 
to the advanced student who has already learnt his facts in the ordinary 
manual. F. R. RapDIce 


A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland (circa 1695). (By 
Martin Martin, Gent., including a Voyage to St. Kilda by the same 
author, and a Description of the Western Islands of Scotland 
by Sir Donald Monro, 1549.) Edited with an introduction by 
Donatp J. MacLEop. 1934. 540 pp. Stirling: Eneas Mackay. 
10s. 6d. 


Martin’s Description of the Western Islands, a copy of which, 
now in the National Library, Edinburgh, accompanied Johnson and 
Boswell to the Hebrides, has always been of interest to Johnsonians. 
One cannot help thinking that Johnson was a little hard on the author : 
he thought that no one could write so ill as Martin, if he tried. The 
style may lack cadence and the rolling periods which Johnson loved, 
but it has at least the merit of being clear, dignified and easy to read. 
Martin must have spent much time and money on his investigations. 
He was a pioneer with very few followers, and the value of his intimate 
and personal description of a type of Scottish and Highland life, now 
largely a thing of the past, becomes greater as time goes on. The 
author was possessed by that earnest spirit of inquiry which one would 
expect from a man who was able to give informative addresses to the 
Royal Society. He was also intensely curious about island folk- 
lore and folk-medicine. The reader will learn much about primitive 
superstitions, phantoms and homely nostrums; how to cure the chin- 
cough or discuss a swollen cheek or a hard boil, and how to mend a 
falling uvula. He will know why men prayed fervently in Lewis, 
but not in the Flannan Islands, why Coll produced more boys than 
girls, and why the solan goose dives perpendicularly to catch herrings, 
but descends asquint after all other fish. 
















The author’s account of St. Kilda is of great interest. 'Two hundred 
years ago the island supported a population of 180 persons who could 
entertain visitors with no little show of hospitality. The description 
of this primitive people, isolated but happy, and far removed from the 
avarice and discontent of the rest of mankind, is very moving, and 
provides the modern reader with much food for thought as to the 
reasons for the island’s decay and present desolation. 

Martin’s map is included in a pocket, and Sir Donald Monro’s 
brief tract adds to the interest of a delightful reprint. M. Lerrs., 


Wade in Scotland. By J. B.Satmonp. 1934. 206 pp. Edinburgh: 
The Moray Press. 5s. 



































Tuts book has the modest and creditable aim of providing travellers 
in Scotland with a readable account of Wade’s roads. It will be of 
particular interest to walkers, because Mr. Salmond has gone very 
carefully over the ground and his sketch-plans show clearly the di- 
vergences of the modern roads from those of Wade. He has, more- 
over, collected from letters and diaries a good deal of information 
about conditions of work and travel along the routes. The topo- 
graphical matter is full and accurate, and the photographs excellent. 

If the book were no more than a “ walker’s companion ”’ it might 
have little claim to full notice in these pages. Mr. Salmond, how- 
ever, has taken his work seriously and’ has gone through the Wade 
Papers in the possession of the Junior United Service Club. Nothing 
of startling novelty emerges, but it is satisfactory to have a statement 
of the number of miles of roads which Wade actually built, of the 
method of payment of the troops engaged on the work (sergeants 
received a shilling a day extra, corporals 8d. and privates 6d.) and of 
the sums expended, £22,316 Os. 6d. on roads and £7,183 12s. 6d. on 
bridges between 1729 and 1737. 

Mr. Salmond’s sense of the relevant is not his strongest point. 
On the whole, in this kind of book irrelevancy is pardonable, even 
laudable. One would not like to have missed the sketch of Robertson 
of Struan, toper, soldier and poet, or that of his namesake ‘ Dun- 
donachie,”’ hero of the serio-comic attacks in the eighteen-sixties on the 
Duke of Atholl’s right to levy a toll at Dunkeld Bridge. There was 
no need, however, to print the findings of the court-martial on Cope, 
even though Wade was a member of the Court. 

Two other points may be noted. Roadmaking (save in political 
programmes) is not a good in itself. What was the military value 
of Wade’s military roads? Mr. Salmond does not answer this question, 
although his answer might well have been that until Caulfield, Wade’s 
assistant and successor, had done his work there did not exist in the 
Highlands such a system of communication as could play a major 
part in warlike operations. 

Again, Mr. Salmond seems to think that Wade’s methods were 
uniformly gentle and popular. A letter from the officer commanding 
at Ruthven-in-Badenoch, written in 1731, which the reviewer came 
across in the Loudoun Papers, painted a more truculent Wade. The 
villagers’ cattle had been treading down a certain green bank by the 
roadside. How could they be stopped? ‘‘ Shoot them,” said Wade, 
“and I’ll stand by you;”’ and he added that if the bank were not 
kept clear he would pull every house in the village down. 

Mr. Salmond has invited criticism because he has taken care to 
write a book to which critical tests can properly be applied. The 
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historian on holiday in the Highlands will welcome this book and the 
historian at home should not neglect it. W. L. Burn. 


A History of Everyday Things in England. Part Ill, The Rise of 
Industrialism, 1733-1851. 1933. xii + 219 pp. Part IV, The 
Age of Production, 1851-1934. 1934. x + 211 pp. Batsford. 
8s. 6d. each part. 


Tuuse charming books will be attractive additions to the school 
library: they must not, however, be used as handbooks of social 
history. One sentence will serve as a warning: ‘“‘ Now we come to 
the beginning of industrialism and we are going to suggest that 
this was really started not by James Watt ... but by Tull with 
his drill. It was Tull who increased the food supplies . . . this 
increased the population” (p. 10). It is not necessary to analyse 
the fallacies in this statement, but it is characteristic of a general 
tendency to exaggerate the primitiveness of social and economic 
development in the eighteenth century. It shows that the writers 
had not envisaged England as a corn-exporting country before the 
days of Tull. The size of London alone invalidates the conception 
of primitive agriculture with which the book opens. The account 
of London also appears to have strayed from some description of Tudor 
London (“. . . there were not any great towns. Even London was 
only what we now call the City of London,” p. 7). This conception 
is best dispelled by reading Defoe’s Tour. The account of transport 
is similarly weighted : “‘ The pack-horse was the only possible method 
of transporting the scanty manufactures of the early eighteenth 
century’ (p. 7). This is true of some districts only: there were 
inland waterways long before the Duke of Bridgewater, and there 
were waggons. We are also told, “in the eighteenth century they 
only had candles and primitive oil lamps as fig. 30” (p. 37). The lamp 
is a Scottish cruzie and is primitive indeed. In towns in the eighteenth 
century the streets were lit by lamps in glass globes, and in the last 
decade of the century there are many contemporary comments on 
the wonders of the Argand lamp (invented 1782). 

Part IV shows a similar tendency to rash generalisation. ‘“‘ The 
nineteenth-century and early twentieth-century industrialist—quite 
honestly one hopes—believed in low wages, long hours and high 
prices, and to attain these he was willing to employ infants in mines, 
and all the forces of law and order were on his side” (p. 150). It 
is unnecessary to point out to readers of History the various inac- 
euracies of this statement. Infants in mines in the twentieth century ! 
But it is a striking instance of the dangers of applying any generalisa- 
tion to “ the industrialist ” over a long period. 

It is necessary to give this warning just because the book is both 
fascinating and useful and cannot fail to be widely popular. Some 
of the best parts of both volumes are the admirable chapters on 
architecture. In Part IV there is a most interesting account of the 
evolution of the water-closet, which, surprisingly, begins with Sir 
John Harington, and ends with a comparison of modern plumbing 
systems in [England and America. M. D. GzorceE. 


The Revolutionary Emperor, Joseph II, 1741-1790. By S. K. Pavover. 
1934. 414 pp. Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d. 


THanks mainly to the untiring industry of Arneth, the Austrian 
archives in the eighteenth century have been explored with some 
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thoroughness, and the career of Joseph II, Emperor for twenty-five 
years, joint ruler of the Austrian dominions for fifteen, and sole ruler 
for ten years, is fairly familiar to most students. Dr. Padover does 
not claim to have made any notable addition to knowledge, but readers 
who have no objection to a flippancy which sometimes verges on 
vulgarity, and to the use of words and phrases which are American 
rather than English, will find in his volume a vigorous and on the whole 
an accurate sketch of an eventful period and an interesting estimate 
of the character and achievements of one of its most notable rulers, 
Perhaps the author’s brush is at times too bold and sweeping, as when 
he emphasises the contrast between the reforming son and the more 
conservative mother by the bold assertion that Maria Theresa “ in 
all the forty years of her reign never did a generous thing and never 
thought a noble thought” (p. 172). Such blasphemy is enough to 
make Arneth turn in his grave. 

There are some slips and errors in the book which should be cor. 
rected. Joseph’s first wife, Isabel of Parma, was the granddaughter, 
not the niece of Louis XV (p. 32). It is inaccurate, to say the least, 
to call his father, Francis of Lorraine, ‘a Frenchman ”’ (p. 23). The 
three ecclesiastical Electors in Germany can hardly be described as 
“hereditary ” (p. 39). The fact that a daughter of Maria Theresa’s 
grandfather, Leopold I, married an Elector of Bavaria had nothing, 
and could have nothing, to do with the Austrian claims on the Bavarian 
succession (p. 142). Perhaps it is too much to expect a student in 
America to master the intricacies of dynastic pretensions in Europe. 
There is a preposterous statement on p. 316 that Maria Theresa was 
too cautious to disturb the Barrier Treaty for fear of conflict with the 
maritime powers. As a matter of fact, her reluctance to observe 
or renew the treaty was a principal cause of that breach between 
England and Austria which led to the diplomatic revolution in 1756. 
In describing Joseph’s projected exchange of the Netherlands for 
Bavaria, Dr. Padover says that the Emperor finally offered to Charles 
Theodore the Palatinate with Julich and Berg (p. 327). As Charles 
Theodore had held these territories since 1742, the “‘ offer’ would 
have been somewhat absurd. The most serious blunder is the assertion 
that Kaunitz arranged the famous interview between Joseph and 
Frederick the Great in 1769 with the “ idea that Austria should permit 
Frederick to take whatever he wished in Poland, on condition that 
he return Silesia to Maria Theresa ” (p. 133). If Kaunitz ever enter- 
tained such an idea, he had abandoned it by 1769. The most important 
outcome of the interview was that Frederick obtained from Joseph 
a frank avowal that the attempt to recover Silesia had been abandoned 
by the court of Vienna. The very fact that the meeting took place 
at Neisse on Silesian soil (not in Moravia as Dr. Padover says on p. 130) 
was a striking proof of this abandonment, which was necessary if 
Catherine of Kussia was to be checked in her designs on Poland by 
the threat of a possible reconciliation between Austria and Prussia. 

The most valuable part of Dr. Padover’s book is the excerpts 
which he gives (in a rather free translation) from Joseph’s letters. 
But he minimises their value by his sparing use of dates and by his 
resolute refusal to give references to his sources. He calls himself 
on his title-page “ Research Associate in History, University of 
California,” and that rank should surely entitle him to show a little 
less deference to that bogey of modern historians, ‘‘ the general reader,” 
who is assumed to loathe foot-notes. The bibliography which he 
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appends is selective, and contains the statement that the thirty- 
‘th and last volume of Frederick IT’s Politische Correspendenz appeared 
in 1912. This is inconsistent with the fact that vol. 43 of this great 
work was reviewed in the September number of History. The failure 
to take account of these later volumes issued since the war is the more 
surprising in that they cover a period, notably the war of the Bavarian 
succession, in which Joseph IT was already an active force in European 
affairs. And, if the bibliography is hardly adequate, the index is 
still more defective. Ricwarp Lopa@e. 


George Tierney. By H. K. Otrnty. 1934. 252 pp. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 


TIERNEY was the leader of the whig Opposition in the Commons 
from 1818 to 1821. His long parliamentary experience, conciliatory 
temper, shrewdness and sagacity apparently fitted him admirably 
for the situation. But he was too cautious and unenterprising and 
was never entirely trusted. He was not allowed to forget that in 
1798 he had refused to follow the whigs when they seceded from 
parliament, and that he took office with the tories in 1803. To a 
considerable extent, therefore, the causes of the failure of his leadership 
are to be traced back to the early period of his political life. 

The chief merit of Mr. Olphin’s book lies in the fact that it in- 
corporates manuscript material (the Tierney Papers) which had not 
been used before. Its chief defects are that it is based on an inadequate 
study of the primary sources already in print, that the subject-matter 
has been insufficiently digested, that the manuscripts have been 
unskilfully handled,! and that the whole of the new information they 
contain has not been extracted. They should have enabled him to 
identify the mysterious person (“Our Friend”)? whom Perceval 
employed in June 1809 in a secret negotiation with the whigs; and to 
reveal the important fact that in May 1827 Canning offered Tierney 
the Governor-Generalship of India. 

Mr. Olphin repeats the old error that Tierney drew up the 1793 
report on the state of parliamentary representation (p. 20). He 
says that Dundas controlled all the 45 Scottish members (p. 50), 
whereas he never influenced more than 36 votes. On p. 76 he rightly 
describes the office of President of the Board of Control as of cabinet 
rank; on p. 105 it is “‘ in the more lowly offices of non-cabinet rank.” 
His explanation of Tierney’s being left out of the Grenville Ministry 
in February 1806 (he lacked an influential advocate) is clearly in- 
adequate, since both Fox and Thomas Grenville supported his pre- 


1 The most accurate worker cannot avoid occasional errors, but the author 
has greatly exceeded the margin of error which can reasonably be allowed. 
There are seven or eight mistakes in each of the Tierney letters printed on pp. 
118-19, 127-28, 140; and a smaller number on pp. 115, 130, 184, 185, 188, 18 
%, 190-91, 192, 211. On p. 211 there are three mistakes in four consecutive 
lines, including a superfluous not which destroys the meaning of the passage. 
Mr. Olphin takes such liberties with the manuscripts as to substitute men for 
those, conceived for considered (p. 140), note for object (p. 184), moreover for however, 
expressing for conferring (p. 188), seen for had (p. 189), principal for prominent 
(p. 190), therefore for thought, manner for measure (p. 192). There are too many 
cases of words omitted on the score of illegibility : such as attach and entirely, 

on p. 184. The proof reading has been badly done. E.g. Annual for 
Annals (p. 164 n.); Cooke for Cook (p. 17); time for tone (p. 47); evidence for 
emanence (p. 14); Porrit for Porritt (p. 50 n.); introdusing (p. 58); 1822 for 1812; 
38705 for 38755 (p. 239 n.). 
* Sir Willoughby (then Colonel) Gordon. 
No. 77.—voL. xx. G 
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tensions. He asserts that Lord Henry Petty was not seriously con. 
sidered for the party leadership at the end of 1807, though Tierney 
wrote to Grey on 7 December, ‘‘ I see endless embarrassments in the 
selection of Petty,” and he is obviously unaware that Petty had the 
second lead during the 1808 and 1809 sessions. He seems to take 
quite seriously J. W. Ward’s little joke about Tierney’s threat to take 
holy orders (p. 116). It is surprising to read on p. 157 that the Princess 
Caroline remained at Brunswick from 1814 to 1820: has Mr. Olphin 
never heard of the Milan Commission? His assertion that the Liver. 
pool Ministry made no effort to deal with economic problems until 
1819 cannot be justified. He clearly does not understand the political 
situation in 1827; otherwise he would never assert that Eldon resigned 
in April ‘‘ because of age”; that “the fate of Ministries hung upon 
his [Tierney’s} decision ’’ during these months; that in taking office 
with Canning the whigs sacrificed their principles; that Duncannon, 
Althorp, Russell, Milton and Tavistock opposed Canning’s Ministry; 
that the anti-coalition whigs were a formidable body; and that 
Huskisson opposed the nomination of Herries as chancellor of the 
exchequer. He is obviously unaware of the real reason why George IV 
offered Herries the exchequer: his explanation is invalidated by the 
fact that the King’s first choice was Sturges Bourne. Mr. Olphin 
says that, the day after the question of the chancellorship was finally 
settled in favour of Herries, Tierney ‘‘ declined to exchange the Mint 
for the Exchequer’ without giving any authority for such an in- 
comprehensible statement. He says that Tierney was too ill to support 
the Catholic Relief Bill in 1829, but Tierney certainly voted for it. 
A. ASPINALL, 


The Italian Problem in European Diplomacy, 1847-9. By A. J. P. 
Taytor. 1934. viii + 252 pp. Manchester University Press. 
8s. 6d. 


Tuts book covers new ground. It gets away from egocentric 
nationalism and treats Italy’s Quarantotto as a problem of the European 
order. The writer has made full and careful use of the archives of 
Vienna, Paris, and London. He has illuminated the Italian policies 
of the three governments in a way which could hardly be improved 
upon. His documentary work is very careful. If one may venture 
a regret, it is that he has let his reaction from the nationalist 
point of view carry him too far. The record of Piedmontese policy 
would have been worth examining. He treats Italy altogether as an 
object of diplomatic activity, and therefore has not fully penetrated 
the content of the Italian question (e.g. by his statement on p. 12 that 
the spirit of nationality did not exist in 1814). 

Metternich had prepared to meet the revolution (which in 1847 
he expected to break out in Rome) by an entente with Guizot. France 
was to act as policeman. But the revolution began in Naples, and in 
February seized on France herself. Palmerston still held to his theory 


! A few other points need correction :—257 did not comprise a majority of 
the Commons in 1793 (p. 20). The Preliminaries of Peace were signed not on 
20 September but on | October 1801 (p. 74). Methuen was not a member of 
the Opposition (p. 171), but an independent country gentleman. Napoleon 
escaped from Elba on 26 not 20 February 1815 (p. 162). The date 4 June 1816 
on p. 178 should be 14 June. It is misleading to refer to the “ first session of 
the year ’’ [1817], since there was only one (p. 179). The letter printed from 
the Tierney MSS. on p. 242 is obviously wrongly dated; it was written, apparently, 
on 10, not 18 January 1828. 
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(the theory which had sent Minto to Italy) that the best way of com- 
bating revolution was by reform. But by March it was too late. 
Italy was in revolution, Sardinia was at war; and Palmerston’s object 
was to localise the war. His policy was “ not so much Italian policy 
as French policy.” This Anglo-French mediation (August-December 
1848) on the basis laid down in the Hummelauer proposal of May 
(the surrender of Lombardy) enabled Cavaignac’s government to resist 
the pressure to revolutionary intervention. Finally, Radetsky and 
Schwarzenburg settled the business by force. ‘‘ As Palmerston never 
set out to free the Italians it is impossible to criticise him for not 
doing so” (p. 215). He defined his policy as ‘‘ peace the first object ” 
(p. 72). Mr. Taylor approves. He was “ the hero of England because 
he deserved to be ”’ (p. 31). 

These are judgments of values which cannot be discussed here. 
Mr. Taylor’s judgment of the situations with which he deals and with 
the technique of policy and diplomacy is always careful and interesting. 
Some of the material which he has collected (e.g. on the French attitude 
to an expanding Sardinia) is very important for the interpretation of 
later phases of the Italian question. W. K. Hancock. 


Mr. Gladstone at the Board of Trade. By ¥F.¥E. Hype. 1934. xxviii +- 
256 pp. Cobden-Sanderson. 10s. 6d. 


Ir may be said at once that this book is well-deserving—at all 
events until superseded by a better—of a place on the historical book- 
shelf, illustrating as it does, from unpublished papers, the very re- 
markable ‘stages by which Peel and Gladstone passed themselves, 
and almost simultaneously carried Parliament over, from Protection 
to Free Trade. These sources consist mainly of two volumes of the 
Peel Papers in the British Museum—some passages quoted being 
already in Parker, though the fact is not invariably mentioned—and 
of the Gladstone Papers, not yet generally available. There is, of 
course, a bibliography of the usual kind, i.e. a list of every book and 
newspaper having the remotest connection with the subject, from 
three of Dickens’s novels to “‘ A. Seigfried’s ”’ (sic) England’s Crisis, 
1931, and W. R. Scott’s English Joint-Stock Companies to 1720. 

It required, however, an author gifted with peculiar lucidity to 
deal successfully with such subjects as the general tariff revision of 
1842, protection of corn, sugar duties, commercial treaties, the railway 
question and the regulation of joint-stock companies. And that is 
a gift which Mr. Hyde lacks. It is doubtful whether he stops to ask 
himself the meaning of the words he writes. The first sentence of the 
book runs: “‘Statesmanship is a high quality which few men, at 
least of those elected to represent the nation in Parliament, can claim 
to possess.” Who denies it? The last is: “‘ Looking back upon 
his past life he confessed in 1897 that ‘ the legislation by which that 
system *” (Protection) ‘‘‘ was displaced for freedom of trade, was 
inealculably beneficial, and that it was a glorious privilege to have 
had a share in bringing it about.’ ”’ Who confesses that he has deserved 
well of his country? The book is replete with such platitudes or 
ilLexpressed sentences. Here are two quotations from the two 
chapters on railways, in which the very unfavourable opinion of Pro- 
fessor Clapham on Giladstone’s railway legislation is controverted, 
and which—it is a pleasure to add—though by no means the least 
obscure in the book, are extremely interesting. P. 144: “ this new 
lime may succeed . . . to atiract. . . . The expense to each company 
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for dealing,” and, just opposite: ‘‘ The public, therefore, had to 
choose between travelling under conditions of excessive discomfort, 
or pay the high fare,’”’ ete. (Reviewer's italics.) It is only natural 
for an author who writes such English to fail to convey clear ideas to 
his readers. The most obscure chapter is, perhaps, that on sugar, 
where we read of “ the importation of refined sugar satisfying to some 
extent an age-long grievance of the sugar refiners.”’ Bristol’s interest 
in sugar-refining, which would explain a great deal otherwise obscure, 
is not mentioned; and the bearing on the general question of the 
continuance in certain countries not only of slavery but of the slave 
trade, seems to be completely missed. A. F. FR®MANTIR. 


Guide to Materials for American History in the Libraries and Archives 
of Paris. Volume 1, Libraries. By Watpo G. LELAND. 1932. 
xiii + 343 pp. Washington, D.C. The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. $3.00. 

THE service rendered to historical scholarship by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington during the last thirty years has been of 
inestimable value, and the various series of Guides to Materials for 
American History in Great Britain, Spain, Italy and other countries 
have given systematic and comprehensive information concerning 
the archives and libraries in which historical material is preserved 
that was otherwise very difficult to obtain. Summary but accurate 
descriptions of the archives and libraries, their foundation and history, 
and the way to obtain access to them, are an invaluable help to historical 
investigators working anywhere in the modern field, even though 
they have no special interest in American history. Probably the most 
comprehensive Guide so far published was that prepared by Professor 
Charles M. Andrews and Miss Frances Davenport to archives and 
libraries in Great Britain, and we have had long to wait for the similar 
Guide to materials in Paris which is of comparable importance. By 
the courtesy of the compiler many students working in Paris have 
already been allowed to use his lists in manuscript, and their testimony 
is universal as to their value in facilitating research. 

The first volume deals with the Bibliothéque Nationale and twelve 
other libraries, and in each the general character and arrangement 
of the collection are described and the way to secure access is noted. 
Then follows a catalogue raisonnée of the principal volumes in the 
collection that contain materials of direct interest for American history 
in its widest sense. Atlases, maps and accounts of voyages of discovery 
are included, and, when the items have been published im eztenso or 
in extract, reference is given to the work in which they are included. 
The volume is therefore of essential importance to all investigators 
working in the field, and the thanks of every scholar must be accorded 
without stint to Mr. Leland for the immense and protracted labours 
that he has devoted to the preparation of one of the most efficient and 
well-arranged aids to research which has been produced in recent 
years. Arraur PurcivaL NEWTON. 


SHORT NOTICES 
Ov late years we have become familiar in the West with those 
pageants in which the players take part for a day or two and then 


revert to normal life again. The pageant of Asia is another matter : 
it began long before the peoples of the West knew how to make 4 
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show: it may conceivably outplay them; should the West wish to 
remain on the stage as long as the Kast, it might do well to learn some 
of her secrets. 

In A Pageant of Asia (Milford, 218.) Dr. Saunders has shown us 
some of these secrets. The book consists of three respective studies 
of India, China and Japan, and the author hopes “ there is enough 
material here to provide an introduction to cultures of profound 
interest and beauty.” There is: the main cultural movements in 
each civilisation are well developed, and each chapter is concluded by 
selections from the literature of the period, such as in the Indian 
section, pp. 127 ff., a scene from Kalidasa’s “ Shakuntalia ’’; in the 
Chinese study, p. 284, a passage from the Amitayaur-dhyana Sutra 
of the first or second century, and in the Japanese section, p. 423, 
some striking words in praise of Shotoku which commence, 

That mighty compassionate Bodhisattva our Saviour was made manifest in 

ee oe Laat Shotoku, who like a father forsakes us not, like a mother is ever 
with us. 
Besides these literary illustrations the text is ably supported by sixty- 
three photographs. Sculptures and bronzes photograph well, but 
paintings, especially Japanese and Chinese, without their characteristic 
washes of delicate colour, suffer through the limitations imposed upon 
them. 

Readers who have lived in any of the three countries described 
will probably agree with Dr. Saunders’ main contentions and only 
disagree on minor details. For instance, the statement on p. 213, 
that “the Chinese boy to-day . . . studies the Four Books . . . and 
the Five Classics . . . ,” might be written with the verb in the past 
tense, for the Chinese Classics are quite a back number in the curriculum 
of the Chinese student now. 

The importance of the drama in both India and Japan is well 
drawn out, but on page 242 we read that, “ in drama and other forms 
of literature most will agree that a day of Athens is worth a cycle of 
Cathay.” If we do agree, then the theatrical part of the Chinese 

nt has not been observed by us. Over a hundred years ago 
ir J. F. Davis was saying of a Chinese play, 
the grandeur and gravity of the subject, the rank and dignity of the personages, 
the ical catastrophe and the strict award of justice, might satisfy the most 
rigid irer of Grecian rules. ! 

The Chinese theatre can surely take an honourable place with its 
Eastern contemporaries. 

The book ends with the arrival of the European at the Eastern 
Gates. Since then the East has gradually become more and more 
important in world affairs: an understanding of it is a necessity for 
the educated man of to-day. Towards that understanding a book 
like this makes a definite contribution. J. a. PB. 

The Great Roll of the Pipe for the second year of King John (Pipe 
Roll Society, New Series, vol. x11) is mainly of interest as a record of 
the King’s more or less systematic attempts to raise money by the 
sale of confirmations and charters (it is not without significance that 
the Charter Rolls begin in John’s reign), scutage, carucage, gifts and 
fines. Little light is thrown on political history. As Mrs. Stenton 
notes, the Roll contains a valuable return from the lands of the honour 
of the courts of Brittany, which were in royal hands (pp. 87-91), 
whereas the tallage still due from the men of this honour was in general 

' Sir J. F. Davis, Chinese Miscellanies, p. 91. 
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paid by individuals whose names were written on a separate roll— 
according to one entry, the accountant paid £282 10s. 10d., and sub. 
mitted in verification of this total no fewer than 1018 tallies—fiye 
Yorkshire vills or parts of vills paid as wholes, i.e. for all the persons 
tallaged within them. I wonder if there is any connection here with 
the distinction, explained by Mr. Bishop, between vills with and 
vills without manorial demesne (Hnglish Historical Review, July 1934, 
xlix, 386 ff.). Mrs. Stenton also notes “the earliest appearance of 
the word ‘ purlieu’ hitherto noticed in English records” (p. xvi), 
William Ruffus paid a fine of a hundred shillings “ ne fieret puralea 
bosci de Waleshale ’’ (Walsall), and William de Brai had offered ten 
marks “ pro habenda puralea bosci de Waleshale”’ (p. 253). This 
looks like an attempt by William Ruffus to present the partial con. 
version to other uses of a wood the right to which was in dispute 
between him and William de Brai. About this time William Ruffus 
had on hand a dispute concerning the dower of a relative, who had 
married a William son of Odo as her second husband, and in this dispute 
land at Walsall was claimed (Curia Regis Rolls, i, 419). Were Willia 

de Brai and William son of Odo identical ? F. M. P. 


Or the documents in this volume, The Extentes of Guernsey, 1248 
and 1331, edited by Sir Havilland de Sausmarez (La Société Guerne- 
aisise), one only is printed for the first time: together they provide 
the principal sources for our knowledge of the local customs of Guernsey 
in the Middle Ages. The earliest is an inquisition in return to a writ 
of 1248 demanding fuller information regarding the ancient rights 
of the crown and the laws which had been introduced by king John 
after the loss of Normandy. These latter are few, the most interesting 
innovation being the institution of a court of twelve “ coroners,” 
presided over by the bailiff of the island, with power to determine 
without a royal writ actions of novel disseisin and some others. The 
second document is a statement of the respective ‘‘ franchises” of 
the king and of the people: the purpose and date are alike uncertain, 
but the record seems to come from the early years of Edward I. The 
document, which fills the bulk of the volume, is alone strictly to be 
called an extent : with it the editor has printed the writ and a series 
of instructions composed apparently to guide those taking the in- 
quisition. These instructions have only recently been identified by 
Mr. J. Le Patourel and were previously unknown. The extent is a 
minute account of the financial profits and liabilities of the king in 
1331. It is drawn up parish by parish with, at the end, a general 
summary and such particulars as apply to the island as a whole. 
Naturally the extent says a great deal of the principal landowners, 
and, from the standpoint of local history, the editor compares it to 
Domesday Book. The last document included is the ‘ Précept 
d’Assise ”’ of 1441, the value of which lies in the fact that it is the only 
source of detailed information regarding the institutions of Guernsey 
in the fifteenth century. It purports, indeed, to set forth the practice 
of remote antiquity and calls to witness royal justices who served 
Edward II and Edward III. But all this is very far from the truth : 
for from surviving records we can interrogate these witnesses, and 
their evidence will not support the islanders. We have here, indeed, 
an instructive instance of the unreliability of medieval testimony 
regarding past events, even when a confident appeal is made to known 
historical characters. 
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The whole volume is very creditable to a local record society and 
to a local printer. If a professional historian would have produced 
a rather different book, there is very little in the work of the editor 
that calls for criticism. To a large extent he has had to rely upon 
later copies which are not of the best, but great pains have been taken 
to establish the original reading of the documents.! The translations 

rovided are generally adequate 2 and the notes helpful. The volume 

will be valued not only by those interested in the Channel Islands, 

but also by those concerned with medieval administrative history. 
H. G. R. 


Tuts welcome addition to the Medieval Towns Series, The Stories 
of Basel, Berne and Zurich, by M. D. Hottinger (Dent, 5s. 6d.), describes 
three towns which are curiously divergent in appearance, history and 
culture. Each town has its beauty—Basel its stately patrician 
houses, Berne its busy arcades and its fountains, Zurich its narrow 
streets and painted oriels. Berne is something of a show town. The 
others, being more reserved, hide their treasures a little jealously, 
but there is still much to see if the tourist will only trouble to look. 
All three towns were free imperial towns and relied for their develop- 
ment on their own resources ; Berne on its policy of military aggression, 
Basel on its position as a great market and Zurich on its guilds. The 
story of the rise and fall of Hans Waldmann, Zurich’s great burgo- 
master, whose downfall almost ruined the town, is one of the most 
interesting and exciting things in Mrs. Hottinger’s book. A good 
deal of useful information is collected from early travellers, but there 
isno mention of Pero Tafur who described Basel in 1438, nor of Busino, 
chaplain to the Venetian Ambassador, Contarini (1617), who visited 
Basel on his way to London and whose diary, translated by Rawdon 
Brown, is preserved in the Record Office, Venetian Transcripts, vol. 
142, pp. 1-46. See Notes and Queries, 12, Ser. I, p. 61. M. L. 


In Robert the Bruce (Peter Davies, 5s.) Mr. Eric Linklater, well known 
as novelist and Scottish nationalist, has written a picturesque 
biography of the king, whose name is indissolubly bound up with the 
success Of Scotland’s War of Independence. The Bruce’s story, he 
says, is ‘ the very stuff of heroic poetry ” and fulfils all the requirements 
of a dramatic situation. He proceeds to tell the tale vividly and to 
work out an answer to his question why “this notable example of 
tergiversation should suddenly become a model of steadfast idealism.”’ 
If the style is strained in places, as when he writes of “‘ the scream of 
wounded horses and the multitudinous susurration of straining lungs,”’ 
there is beauty in many of his descriptive passages, particularly of the 
scenery of Galloway (p. 63). 

The book cannot, however, be regarded as a contribution to his- 
torical knowledge nor even as historically well-informed. Alexander II 
was not an old man in 1238. It is unfair to the demand of Hastings 
for partition to say that only Balliol and Bruce had serious claims in 
1290. What does Mr. Linklater mean when he calls the Franco- 
Scottish alliance of 1295 ‘‘a private treaty”? More serious is the 
repetition on p. 155 of the old view, exploded ten years ago in Sir 
Robert Rait’s Parliaments of Scotland, that the burghs were represented 
in the Cambuskenneth parliament of 1326. Again, in the uncritical 

? On p. 57 “ et sequitur ” should apparently read “‘ ut sequitur” or “ quod 


sequitur,” and so pp. 75, 84, etc. 
* On p. 124 “ desert ’’ does not correspond to anything in the Latin text. 
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acceptance of Dr. W. M. Mackenzie’s theory of Bannockburn he seems 
unaware of the controversy that still rages actively over the site. 

The estimates of men will not be generally acceptable to historians, 
The statesmanship of Edward I was not “ merely a desire to surround 
himself with conquered peoples.’’ Edward II cannot be dismissed ag 
“that post-war young man.” In regard to Bruce himself, more readers 
will agree that “it is true that he made a mistake when he killed the 
Red Comyn ”’ than that “ had he died in the hills of Galloway, in his 
hide-and-seek days, there would have been room for debate upon the 
propriety of his shifting allegiance. But now there is none, for his 
achievement justifies all he did.” 

A word of praise must be given to the publishers for the tasteful 
binding, the clear type and the assiduous care which has contrived to 
avoid all misprints. E. W. M. B.-M. 


Tue first volume of the Historical Manuscripts Commission : 
Report on the Manuscripts of the late Reginald Rawdon Hastings, of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche, was reviewed in History, vol. x1v, pp. 351-2. 
These two volumes present a further instalment of a selection. They 
contain excellent introductions by Mr. Francis Bickley, who with the 
late Mr. John Harley was also responsible for the preparation of the 
text (H.M. Stationery Office, vol. m1, 10s. 6d.; m1, 8s.). The actual 
selection presented in volume 1 has been discussed in detail by Mr. 
Godfrey Davies in the English Historical Review, vol. 47 (1932), and 
the present notice is mainly concerned with an indication of some of 
the chief matters of interest in the papers which are printed. Volume 
1m contains the correspondence of the Hastings family from 1528 to 
1699. The third Lord Hastings was created Earl of Huntingdon in 1529, 
and we are given the correspondence of the first seven earls and their 
wivesand children. There is then a gap from 1699 to 1724, and the third 
volume, beginning in 1724, carries the correspondence down to 1815. 

In the second volume the first matter of interest is a series of letters 
from Cardinal Pole, followed by one from Queen Mary and two from 
Queen Elizabeth. The third earl, Henry, who succeeded in 1560, 
became Lord President of the Council of the North, and the cor- 
respondence relating to Scotland “ constitutes in effect,” says Mr. 
Bickley in his introduction, “‘ a supplement to the Calendar of Scottish 
Papers edited by Mr. William K. Boyd for the Public Record Office.” 

Several letters deal with events connected with the Gunpowder 
Plot, and a postscript to a letter of Nov. 7, 1605, states that ‘‘ a gentle- 
man coming through Coventry who came from London on Tuesday 
last saith that there is much trouble at London, the gates being kept 
shut and great watches set, and further reporteth for certain that a 
great number of barrels of gunpowder were found very near the 
Parliament House, which confirmeth the former report I heard that 
the Parliament House should be blown up.” 

News-letters addressed to the seventh earl of Huntingdon occupy 
pages 311-347 of vol. um. These give a lively account of foreign affairs 
from 1669 to 1693: one dated Sept. 5, 1683, describes the relief of 
Vienna by Sobieski and ends with the announcement that “a - 
newly come from the Straits brings news that he has seen a Turki 
man-of-war cruising in our channel.” The volume concludes with 
the correspondence of the Rawdon family, 1641-1694, and includes 
the papers of George Monck, afterwards Duke of Albemarle, when 
commanding in Ulster. 

Volume m1 contains in Section 1x the Hastings and Rawdon cor- 
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respondence 1724 to 1815. The ninth earl of Huntingdon married 
in 1728 Lady Selina Shirley, but it was not until many years after 
her husband’s death that she founded the Nonconformist body known 
as Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion. The present report contains 
very little on this matter, but on page 32 the Countess states in a 
letter of Jan. 21, 1741-2, that “‘ the people of the Bath says I have 
made him [Dr. Cheyne, a well-known physician] a Methodist.” 

Section x contains a series of letters written by Warren Hastings 
from Daylesford House in Worcestershire to Sir Charles Hastings. 
They present “a pleasant picture,” as Mr. Bickley says, “‘ of a great 
man in retirement.’’ But, ‘“‘ Though he used the crest which he re- 
ferred to as the ‘ kindred Bull,’ and was pleased to call cousins with 
his correspondent, there was no established connection between the 
family of the ex-Governor and that of the Earls of —— i: 


Ar all times, and very much of late, sentiment and special pleading 
have been much in evidence in books written about the luckless Mary 
Stewart. It is therefore quite refreshing to have in Miss Marjorie Bowen’s 
Mary Queen of Scots (Lane, 15s.) an account which shows Darnley as some- 
thing other than a “ young fool,” Murray as a still strong man, and the 
queen herself as a giddy and licentious wanton. The authoress reiterates 
that the “ Casket Letters ’’ were not definitely fastened upon Mary by 
legal proof, and that Buchanan’s attacks were sometimes untruthful ; 
but evidently she accepts the essentials of Buchanan’s case as proved, 
and holds that Mary’s failure to reveal his falsehoods was due to her fear 
lest investigation should establish the basic truth of his accusations. 
For her Mary was a superficially clever but fundamentally stupid 
woman, who would “ cringe” to “the man” of the moment whilst 
his moment lasted, but would cheerfully forget him and her vows 
together when fancy changed or convenience urged. This picture, 
which bears the hall-mark of feminine commonsense, is said to rest 
upon “a deep and impartial study ” of the queen’s career. As a 
picture it may be correct, but if it is, it is because the author’s psychol- 
ogy is better than her evidence. Her book abounds in errors of the 
most obvious kind. She uses modern paraphrases of Knox, of the 
Elizabethan ambassadors, of Mary herself, as if they were originals, with 
the most charming insouciance; she confuses persons, and even the 
names of persons, in an astounding way, and is particularly unfortunate 
in her references to the “‘ De Detectio ” (sic) of George Buchanan. She 
has plainly very little knowledge of the constitution, the law and the 
geography of Scotland, and not too much of the language spoken in 
Elizabethan England. We may, on the strength of what is really 
an error of Sir Walter Scott, admit the “ culver,” but we cannot 
believe that even the wanton Mary, who was a law unto herself, fired a 
“sack-but.” The psychological method of biography, now very popular, 
has undoubted merits; and when wedded to knowledge can produce 
excellent results. But unless backed by sound learning it has, for the 
historian, little meaning. Is it too much to ask, not only of Miss Bowen 
but of other southron historians, that they should learn a little about 
Scotland and Scottish history before they pronounce their pontifical 
judgments ? J. D. M. 


AccorDING to the traditionally accepted view, the exploration of 
the Amazon or Marajion, the greatest river in the world, was due to 
an act of desertion and treachery on the part of the explorer Francisco 
de Orellana. In 1541, when detailed by Gonzalo Pizarro to search 
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for food for the relief of his expedition to the “ Land of Amiamon ” 
and the “ Kingdom of El Dorado,” Orellana failed to return, but 
instead pursued an eastern course for nearly 4000 miles down the 
great river until he came out into the waters of the Atlantic by an 
estuary discovered by Yanez Pinzon forty years before. In 1892 the 
first fully critical examination of this momentous voyage was published 
by Jiménez de la Espada under the arresting title of “The Treason 
of a One-Eyed Man,” to maintain that Orellana was a despicable 
traitor. This view was contested by the Chilean historian José Toribio 
Medina in an elaborate compilation of all the material existing con- 
cerning Orellana and his voyage, which was published in a very rare 
edition in Seville in 1894. This has now for the first time been made 
generally accessible to scholars in an English translation edited by 
Professor H. C. Heaton of New York University with the addition 
of full critical apparatus (The Discovery of the Amazon, New York, 
American Geographical Society, $5.00). The work is of considerable 
importance for the history of geographical discovery and of exciting 
interest to lovers of stories of adventure, for it gives the authentic 
narrative of those who took part in one of the boldest voyages accom- 
plished in that age of boldness. It seems to prove conclusively that 
Orellana was no traitor, but was prevented from returning up-stream 
to Pizarro as he had promised owing to the downward rush of the 
mighty current that he called for the first time “‘ the River of Amazons ” 
from the Indian women warriors of certain tribes against whom he 
had to fight. A. P. N. 


“ GLEANINGS ”’ is an ominous title for a book on local history and, 
though Mr. Burman makes no claim to original research for his Gleanings 
from Warwickshire History (Birmingham, Cornish Bros., 3s. 6d.) or 
for his Old Warwickshire Families (ibid., 38. 6d.), it does small justice 
to the extent of his knowledge. These short studies in family history— 
a happy hunting-ground in Dugdale’s county—include many interest- 
ing names and not a few famous ones. In spite of too frequent slips 
and errors on general points (‘‘ Fanatic Brooke,” for instance, was 
hardly ‘‘ one of Cromwell’s generals,” nor is the tower of St. Mary’s, 
Warwick, by any means “ definitely established’ as the work of 
Wren), they should prove a very convenient introduction to the study 
of Warwickshire history. 


Mrs. F. R. GoopMan belongs to that romantic school of historians 
for whom the discovery of “ tobacco-pipes”’ and ‘‘ marmalett”’ in 
a seventeenth-century bill is alone “ worth hours of dusty search.” 
The charm of the Past which she seeks to recapture is enhanced by 
frequent and rueful contrast with the Present—a method which 
provokes the disconcerting thought that some future historians may 
regard our own times with the same faintly patronising curiosity. 
But the most captious reader must be grateful to Mrs. Goodman for 
a mass of original material treated with painstaking accuracy in 
Reverend Landlords and their Tenants (The Wykeham ss, 3s. 6d.). 
The “ Reverend Landlords ” are the Dean and Chapter of Winchester, 
1660-1700. Both at the Reformation and the ‘‘ Return of the Church ” 
Winchester was fortunate. Henry VIII restored most of St. Swithin’s 
property to the new chapter and further enriched it with the spoils 
of other houses. The heavy fines for the renewal of leases and copy- 
holds after 1660 paid for the restoration of the Cathedral, besides 
providing, amongst other items, nearly £3000 towards the augmenta- 
tion of poor vicarages. The progresses of the Dean and Steward, 
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with which the book is chiefly concerned, show them, however, as 
on the whole benevolent though sometimes sorely tried landlords. 

Among Mrs. Goodman’s many interesting discoveries is the Declara- 
tion against the Covenant, written at the end of one of the progress 
books and attested by the marks of Tobias Butler, Thomas Perry 
and Richard Pearce. There seems to be no evidence as to who these 
men were. Possibly the Declaration was sometimes required not 
only of clergy and aldermen but of parish officers. 


Few romances inspired by the legendary Stuart glamour can be 
more exciting than the facts of Charles’s flight from Worcester. In 
The Wanderings of Charles II in Staffordshire and Shropshire (Birming- 
ham, Cornish Bros., 3s. 6d.), Mr. H. P. Kingston deals with the King’s 
adventures up to his departure from Bentley Hall for Bristol, as 
Mistress Lane’s servant, nine days after the battle. He has made a 
careful collation of the half-dozen contemporary accounts, supple- 
mented by local tradition and a thorough knowledge of the district. 
This complicated mass of material is so skilfully handled that the 
story seems to tell itself and to lose none of its thrill in the sifting 
and weighing of evidence. The book is valuable too for incidental 
glimpses of the reactions of the war on the life of the countryside. 
Another edition might well be supplemented by a map. P. 8. 


M. Harsén has given us an admirable edition of Law’s works, 
(uvres Completes (3 vols., Paris, Sirey, 150 fr.). Earlier editions, as 
he shows, are neither accurate nor complete and the work of scholars 
has in consequence been much hampered. To accuracy M. Harsén can 
certainly lay claim; for he has not only constituted a good text, but 
has given us in his lengthy introduction an excellent discussion of the 
authenticity of the works which cannot be certainly attributed to 
Law. Completeness, however, his edition does not achieve nor even, 
in spite of its title, profess to achieve. For M. Harsén has deliberately 
excluded all of Law’s letters, save those of specific and important 
economic interest. Moreover, M. Harsén, in spite of his great learning, 
cannot be sure that further works by Law do not exist in manuscript. 
This possibility indeed he admits. But he has done all that could 
be done to render it negligible. The only omission for which he can 
fairly be criticised is that of an index. M. A. T. 


PRoFEssoR GEYL’s Geschiedenis van de Nederlansche Stam (vol. 11, 
Amsterdam, Wereldbibliothek, 7.50 fr.) will be acceptable both to 
the professional historian and to the general reader. Professor Geyl 
has the gift of making his subject live. There are indeed aspects of 
Dutch history in the seventeenth century which cannot but appeal 
to an English reader; but to make the religious history and domestic 
politics of the Netherlands people interesting to him is not the easiest 
of tasks. That task, however, the author has performed. His subject, 
it should be said, is not the history of the United Provinces but that 
of the whole Netherlands people, whether they dwelt in the United 
Provinces, in the land which we now call Belgium, or in the Dutch 
colonies. For he contends that all the Dutch-speaking people were 
united culturally, though separated politically. Professor Gey], in fact, is 
writing the history of a cultural rather than that of a political organism. 
This method of treatment is novel and is justified by its results. 

The book is well constructed. The separate sections all fit to- 
gether and every part of the subject as well as the main theme is easy 
to grasp. Perhaps indeed the English reader will occasionally, he 
hampered by the rather numerous references to peopie whose naines, 
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are little known in this country. He may feel too that while the author, 
unlike most English writers, does justice to both de Witt and to 
William III, he shows a sympathy for de Witt, which he does not 
appear to feel for William. These, however, are small matters, If 
this second volume is translated into English it will certainly find 
many readers in this country. M. A. T, 


Proressor CarTEeR has done a service by his edition of The Cor. 
respondence of General Thomas Gage with the Secretaries of State, 1763- 
1775, 22s. 6d.; and The Correspondence of General Thomas Gage with 
the Secretaries of State, and with the War Office and the Treasury, 1763- 
1775, 22s. 6d. (Yale University Press, Milford). General Thomas 
Gage was Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in North America 
in the critical period after 1763. His office, by reason of the responsi- 
bility and of the variety of the duties attached to it, was at once an 
important channel of communication and a potent instrument of 
imperial authority. Indeed Professor Carter has previously suggested 
and here argues that the character of the military office in this period 
indicates “a trend towards imperial union, based upon military 
foundations.” However this may be, the Commander-in-Chief 
exercised extensive jurisdiction over certain departments of colonial 
administration, and at one point or another was brought into contact 
or conflict with most others. The scope of Gage’s authority was 
wide, and the range of his advice and opinions yet wider. His volu- 
minous papers, now in the William L. Clements Library, have been 
little used by historians. The present collection, compiled from these 
and other sources, presents the complete correspondence between 
Gage and the Secretaries of State, and a selection of letters from Gage 
to the War Office, to the Treasury, and to other departments, including 
the interesting private letters from Gage to Secretary at War, Bar- 
rington. It is to be hoped that the editor will be enabled to complete 
his design of printing the reverse letters in this series. The cor- 
respondence is carefully edited, and the more copious notes of the 
second volume supply cross-references to the first. These admirably 
executed and timely volumes will be invaluable to all students of the 
period. R. A. H. 


The Baton in the Knapsack, by Laurence Currie (Murray, 12s.) has 
a hopeful sub-title, ‘‘ New light on Napoleon and his Marshals.” 
It is not justified by the contents, which are a competent but quite 
conventional summary of facts to be found in many previous works. 
But for those who want a short and unprejudiced account of Napoleon’s 
campaigns, with biographies of his generals, and who agree that “ the 
student of history can hardly fail to be fascinated by the deeds of 
valour casting a halo of romance over” the Napoleonic epoch, this 
book will be acceptable. 


Napoleon's Heritage, by B. Fortescue (Murray, London, 10s. 6d.), 
is an enthusiastic but (owing to its manner and style) almost un- 
readable reductio ad absurdum of the theory that Napoleon’s character 
resulted from his Corsican origin. There are, it appears, two Corsicas, 
one Italian, the other Libyan, or African; and Napoleon’s peculiarities 
were determined by “‘ the inexorable canons of an adamantine psycho- 
logical-cast ’’ in which both played their part. This theory is pursued 
remorselessly, with a spate of quotations from French, German, and 
Italian authors, from Napoleon’s cradle to his death-bed, from “ the 
heart (of. his mother) beneath which Napoleone Buonaparte had 
absorbed his: supremely typical Libyan-Corsican elements and canons, 
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in his war-quickened pre-natal months,’’ to “‘ the implacable Vendetta- 
Hate (against England) embalmed in his Last Testament.” It is a 
pity that the industry and ingenuity which went to the making of 
this book should have been so misapplied. 


Marie-Antoinette et Barnave, by Alma Séderhjelm (Colin, Paris, 
30 fr.) deals with an interesting problem. Considerable stir was caused 
by the publication, twenty years ago (1913), of Heidenstam’s Marie- 
Antoinette, Fersen, et Barnave. It was a Correspondence, hitherto 
unknown, between Marie-Antoinette and the ‘‘ Triumvirate’? who 
were trying to control the Assembly after the failure of the King’s 
flight to Varennes in 1791. Critics were quick to notice that there 
were differences between the text of the letters as published in M. 
Heidenstam’s book and in certain extracts from them which he had 
previously printed in Revue de Paris; they also argued from internal 
evidence that the letters could not have been written by the persons 
to whom they were attributed. A Professor Glagau went so far as to 
accuse M. Heidenstam of having forged the whole correspondence. 
It was of no avail that the MS. which M. Heidenstam claimed to have 
transcribed, and which was preserved in the Swedish castle of Léfstad, 
was submitted to two Swedish savants and pronounced genuine. 
Nothing would satisfy the critics but that the MS. should be sent to 
Paris, where it could be compared with actual autographs of Marie- 
Antoinette, and examined by experts in the history of the French 
Revolution. This has now been done. The MS. has been proved 
genuine—that is, some of the letters are in Marie-Antoinette’s own 
hand, and others in that of Jarjayes, who acted as go-between in her 
dealings with the “ Triumvirate.’’ The accusation of forgery is reduced 
to one of incredibly careless editing; the danger of the argument 
from “internal evidence,’ except where there is absolute certainty 
as to the text examined, is once more demonstrated; and historians 
are able to use without hesitation an extremely valuable piece of 
evidence. For here is Marie-Antoinette playing at secret diplomacy, 
not with the frivolity of her Bourbon predecessors, but with her life 
at stake; whilst Barnave, Duport, and Lameth, completely taken in 
by her protestations, are urging upon her a policy which, even if it 
were honestly intended, would be out of date since the death of Mira- 
beau, and the Flight to Varennes, but which, as it was designed only 
to put themselves in power, entirely deserved the treatment that she 
gave it. Mlle. Séderhjelm’s work has been well done, as might be 
expected from the authoress of Fersen et Marie-Antoinette. The 
Introduction gives a clear account of the literary problem; and the 
body of the book presents a critical text of the Correspondence. This 
is a most valuable addition to the Classiques de la Révolution frangaise, 
in which a complete translation of Arthur Young’s Travels and the 
new Correspondence of Ferriéres have already appeared. 

J. M. T. 


_TuE title which M. J. Dechamps has given to his book, Chateau- 
briand en Angleterre (Editions Albert, Paris, 1934, 12 fr.), is somewhat 
misleading, for Chateaubriand’s residence in England as ambassador 
eecupies only a few pages. The book is rather a study of that period 
in Chateaubriand’s career when, either as ambassador in England, 
or as the representative of France at the Congress of Verona, or as 

ign secretary, he was in office and could directly influence French 
foreign policy. M. Dechamps has availed himself of English sources, 
journals, memoirs and papers in the Record Office, to supply the 
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gaps and check the misrepresentations in Chateaubriand’s own account 
of his achievements in these positions and has thus rendered a real 
service to students concerned with that period. The results which he 
has reached will have more novelty in France than in England, where 
Chateaubriand has never been taken very seriously as a statesman. 
F. C. M. 

Two new volumes in the Modern States Series edited by Professor 
R. B. Mowat (Arrowsmith, 3s. 6d.) deal with South Africa (by J. A. I. 
Agar-Hamilton) and Canada (by A. 8S. Walker) respectively. In the 
narrow space of some forty-five thousand words each attempts to 
cover the whole range of its subject’s history, but devotes to the most 
recent period more than twice as much space as is given to all that 
went before. This is in accordance with the policy of the Series, 
but it is to be doubted whether amid the tight-packed facts of the earlier 
chapters it is possible for the general reader to get any clear impression 
of what the General Editor somewhat ambitiously set out to give him, 
“the complete story of the development of the States . . . from their 
origin.” The later parts of the little books are more successful in 
presenting summary but interesting accounts of some modern develop- 
ments. Mr. Agar-Hamilton gives us the better conspectus of his 
subject, for the Canada volume is too sparing of the broad generalisa- 
tions which alone would enable the reader to trace his way through a 


maze of details, many of which are not very significant for national 
development. A. P. N. 


THE interesting discussions at the Fifth Conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations held at Banff, Canada, in August 1933, have been 
collected and published in a volume entitled Problems of the Pacific, 
1933, Economic Conflict and Control (Milford, 21s., 1934). The 
discussions contain little or nothing of a distinctly historical character, 
but will be of great value to students of current international politics 
and economics as providing up-to-date and authentic information 
about the regions with which the Institute is concerned. A. P. N. 


ALL the seven essays which Professor W. P. M. Kennedy has col- 
lected in Essays in Constitutional Law (Milford, 8s. 6d.) have appeared 
previously, most of them in a form easily accessible to the lawyer and 
to the historian. Nevertheless, the author was right to collect them 
in a single volume, for in spite of a certain amount of unavoidable 
repetition, they reveal an underlying unity, and together present an 
authoritative commentary upon some of the more important features 
of recent Canadian constitutional development. Perhaps the most 
striking point which emerges from these essays is that not a few of 
the framers of the Constitution of 1867 desired to degrade the pro- 
vincial governments to a position of complete subordination; and 
from this position they have gradually been rescued by a succession 
of Privy Council judgments. Possibly it is chiefly due to this external 
influence that Canada forms a striking exception to the generalisation 
that in federations the general movement is towards still closer union ; 
and this notwithstanding the fact that residuary powers are in Canada 
vested in the Dominion Government. This circumstance may perhaps 
weigh with those Canadians who wish to see the appellate functions 
of the Privy Council abolished. Whilst Professor Kennedy is evidently 
in sympathy with the movement which has changed the status of 
the provinces, he is also alive to the value of developing federal 
institutions, whilst his outlook upon the changes in Dominion relations 
resulting from the Statute of Westminster is sturdily impatient of 
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mere legal pedantry. If some of his opinions evoke dissent from 
English constitutional lawyers, they aré the more valuable for that, 
since they indicate the conditions under which Commonwealth problems 
must now be tackled. G. W. K. 


Tue volume of T'ransactions of the Royal Historical Society for 1931, 
(Fourth Series, vol. xtv, published for the Society) has two papers 
on medieval topics: Miss E. 8. Procter gives a valuable account of 
the “ Materials for the Study of the Reign of Alfonso X of Castile ”’ 
(pp. 39-63), to which she adds a very useful bibliography of manuscript 
and printed material; and Miss M. V. Clarke contributes a very 
interesting paper on “ Forfeitures and Treason in 1388” (pp. 65-94). 
She starts by talking about the inventories of the goods of persons 
condemned by the Merciless Parliament, incidentally calling attention 
to King Richard I1’s special order for handkerchiefs (p. 67); she goes 
on to discuss the origin of the Treason Statute of 1352 and then the 
drastic way in which the appeals of 1388 overrode the Statute; though 
a bill of attainder was not yet a possible procedure, these appeals 
were a direct anticipation of it. The whole paper is filled with interest- 
ing and valuable material on the law of treason, and the power and 
position of parliament. 

The sixteenth century is represented by a paper from Mr. R. A. 
Roberts on “The Borough Business of a Suffolk Town” (pp. 95- 
120); this discusses the local affairs of Orford during the period 1559- 
1660, and while it has interest, it is disjointed and not very important. 
Sir Reginald Bloomfield follows with an admirably readable paper on 
“English Architecture in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries ”’ 
(pp. 121-140) ; yet it is on the whole a disappointing effort. He starts 
by declaring that English architecture should not be regarded as 
merely derivative, yet the whole paper oozes praise for those aspects 
which were most imitative of foreign models. Inigo Jones is a master 
because he introduced Palladio and Bramante to England (p. 126); 
Wren must be blamed because he never studied under Italian masters 
(p. 130); though before he ends he gives a very delightful appreciation 
of Wren and his work. For Bloomfield the neo-classic alone seems to 
exist as art. Most curious of all, he shows no real grasp of the relation 
of history to architecture—of, for instance, the very real dependence 
of church design upon the growth of puritanism in England during 
the seventeenth century. 

The President, Sir Richard Lodge, contributes two papers: one 
on “English Neutrality in the War of the Polish Succession” (pp. 
141-173), in which he attacks Walpole’s policy on the ground that it 
endangered the Balance of Power and inevitably precipitated future 
war by weakening England’s ally, Austria; and the other on the minor 
and unimportant ‘‘ Mission of Henry Legge to Berlin in 1748” (pp. 
1-38). Both are too detailed to be interesting. Sir Charles Petrie 
deseribes the ‘“‘ Elibank Plot of 1752-3 ” (pp. 175-196) in an attractive 
paper which makes it clear that the first blow was to be struck in 
London with a Highland rising to follow. Prof. W. T. Morgan dis- 
cusses in very considerable detail the ‘‘ Economic Aspects of the 
Negotiations at Ryswick” (pp. 225-249) and Miss K. A. Walpole 
deseribes the ‘‘ Humanitarian Movement of the early Nineteenth 
Century to remedy Abuses on Emigrant Vessels to America” (pp. 
197-224); this paper won the Alexander Prize and is easily one of 
the best in the whole volume. One of the most interesting parts of 

essay is to be found in the evidence she brings forward to show 
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the biassed character of the reports of Buller and Durham upog 
emigration conditions to Canada, a bias which was the result of 
ignoring of favourable evidence and the quotation only of that whi 
reflected discredit upon the whole system. 4 
A few printer’s errors have been noticed: on p. 117, 1. 29, § 
should surely be 18d.; on p. 185, 1. 36, “like ” should read “ that 
p- 210, 1. 20, read ‘‘ passenger.” : 
In the volume for 1932 the earliest paper in point of time is ong 
on William of Ely, the King’s Treasurer at the beginning of the thirteent 
century ; in this Mr. H. G. Richardson is learned but not very readable 
(pp. 45-90). Prof. E. F. Jacob follows with an analysis of the soures 
of Wilkins’s Concilia and an investigation into the importance of 
omissions in his accounts of the work of convocation during the early 
fifteenth century (pp. 91-131); on the whole, he concludes that 
Wilkins was rather the faithful copyist than the historical schola 
and that his work has some serious defects if used as an authority, 
for matters of constitutional procedure. a 
Miss D. M. Brodie in her Alexander Prize Essay on Edmund 
Dudley (pp. 133-161) does not succeed in discovering a great deal 
about Dudley himself, but gives interesting information on some of 
Henry VII’s financial expedients; while Mr. R. B. Wernham, in amy 
admirably written account of Elizabeth’s co-operation with Henry IV) 
in his siege of Rouen in 1591, shows how much more armies suffered” 
at that time from mortality by disease than by battle (pp. 163-179). 
He paints, however, the financial position of England at the end of) 
the sixteenth century in colours that are much too dark : the available 
wealth was beginning to lie in the hands of the merchant class, who” 
paid little direct taxation and were not the ones who, in the main, | 
performed the ‘‘ unremunerated public services” that Mr. Wernham ~ 
describes; nor was English trade as depressed as he suggests, and © 
Emden and Stade (not Stode) cannot be dismissed as only “* precarious © 
loopholes ” for her exports (p. 178). 4 
The paper by the Rev. H. E. Chesney on the transference of lands © 
in England between 1640 and 1660 (pp. 181-210) contains a good 7 
deal of useful information, but does not by any means exhaust the | 
subject, and some of its conclusions are very dubious; the whole ~ 
question of discussing the value of these public land sales seems rather 
futile until the market rate for public faith bonds and debentures 7 
which were taken in part payment has been established. It is also ~ 
unfortunate that the author indulges without any ——— in © 
cryptic references such as C.C.C. or C.A.M. Mr. J. Walker provides 
a pleasant account of various persons who took part in English secret ~ 
service under Charles II and James II, to which he adds a good | 
description of the use of the post for the detection of treasonable 
correspondence (pp. 211-242). 4 
Finally, the President, Sir Richard Lodge, contributes two papers 
on diplomatic history: one an admirable survey of Sir Benjamin © 
Keene’s negotiations during his residence in Spain from 1748 to his ~ 
death in December 1757 (pp. 1-43); it is only to be regretted that | 
Keene’s private correspondence with Abraham Castres, to which ~ 


Sir Richard had access, was not more drawn upon to illuminate the 


personal views of one of the most attractive diplomatists of his age. © 
The other paper deals with the northern negotiations of 1719-20 
between Sweden on the one hand and England, Hanover and Denmark 
on the other, and is based partly on the Polwarth Papers published by 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission (pp. 243-269). E. R. A. 








